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How to fight fire beneath the sea 


YO DOWN TO THE SEASHORI and vou ll see metal 
( ¥ doinga slow burn. Air and water combine to cor- 
rode it, and salt water adds fuel to these fires of rust. 

But now there’s an excellent way to fight oxidation 
from ship hulls to offshore oil drill- 
ing rigs. The method: protect the metal above and 
below the waterline with a paint based on Shell 
Chemical’s Epon® resin. 


of iron and steel 


Because Epon resin chemically links to the metal 


surface, it forms an adhesive armor that wards off 


corrosion better than anything we know. Hard, yet 


so flexible that a wallop will dent rather than shatter 
it, tough Epon resin coating also guards against 
corrosion in underground pipelines, washing ma- 
chines, air conditioners, refrigerators, outdoor metal 
furniture .. . it’s worth your knowing. 

y 7 1 
With Epon resins that shield man-made structures 
from wear and weather, 
Shell Chemical helps con- 
tribute permanence to a 
world of change. 


Shell Chemical Corporation [Re 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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REGIONS: 


unions have lost the offensive, that the power balance has shifted.............. 


NIXON FOCUSES ON THE INFLATION MENACE. Vice-President is at 
the controls as Administration pushes drive to make fear of inflation the No. | 
political Issue .......ccccceccccce cree erscseececereseeeeerecneneeeecees 


HOW THE CHIPS FALL ON TAX REFORMS. Congress extends some, 


raises some, hopes to cut c few. .... 2... cece cece eee r cece etree eeeeereeees 


SOVIET AIRLINE HOPES RIDE ON TU-114. New turboprop that flew 


Moscow to New York nonstop helps modernize Aeroflot service................ 


TRADE FAIR BARES SOVIET DREAMS. New York exhibition — stresses 


Russia’s industrial and scientific achievements, is a bid for trade with U.S...... 


COMPUTER SERVICE FOR BROKERS. RCA‘s Wall Street center will handle 


brokers’ paperwork with speed and secrecy............2 ec eeeee eee eeeeees 


INTEREST RATES KEEP CLIMBING. The cost of money is moving up for all 


borrowers, because of rising demand and the Fed’s tight money policies. ...... 


IN BUSINESS. News about conflicting viewer polls published by CBS and NBC, 
passing of military Jeep, Hughes’ deal on jets, Mutual Broadcasting bankruptcy. 
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Seattle taxi strike, white collar workers’ threat 
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port, Mutual Life, and Allied Chemical; rift in Evans-Landa alliance............ 


In Marketing. News about packaged travelers’ checks, department store gains, 
foreign cars in Atlanta, Kalamazoo’s downtown mall.................22005- 
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Oils Shed Some of Their Glamor. The institutional investors are now concentrating 
their buying investors in other stock groups.............c cece cece cece eeees 


Payable in 2147. That’s when New York makes final payment on an 1873 road. . 
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Top Banks Battle Over Rebuilding Milwaukee. City’s biggest bank leads fight on 
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1956 1957 1958 1959 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... .. ~~ (133:30132.7)-154.7. +1585 © *158.7 
PRODUCTION 
NS re ee Ce er ee er er ee ree 2,032 1,376 2,653 +2,486 2,405 
ans aa ia oe ae acl ee ad ieee eae eee a kG 132,806 118,320 153,678 167,438 167,615 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $78,033 $81,705 $81,590 $84,788 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)................2 ce eeeeeees 10,819 11,757 12,761 13,331 13,749 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.)...................-. 6,536 6,332 7,203 7,017 7,025 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)............ 20. cee eee ee eee eee 1,455 1,479 1,402 1,518 1,543 
PR c+ sinus’ va's be awe S un ee Ree OE c Obeek ee eyaraTe tones 247,488 270,117 326,467 327,830 323,657 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 58 65 66 66 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...............-eee cece 47 47 49 53 55 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)... .. 121 117 139 +141 143 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............000e eee ees 198 335 264 267 256 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 412.8 398.5 389.3 388.0 385.8 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. 89.2 83.1 92.3 92.2 91.8 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...................25.. ry 90.5 90.7 32.1 82.0 81.1 
ee ee UE I Eo gto vance deine eeaee Sune mie welepieen 19.8¢ 17.4¢ 19.2¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ee ee oe ter are ees 143.9 181.5 186.7 186.7 186.7 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton).............ccc cece cece ee eeeees $36.10 $35.17 $37.17 $38.17 $38.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)... 2... eee cee eee eee 32.394¢  25.325¢ 31.515¢ 31.465¢  31.460¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $2.34 $1.85 $1.98 $1.92 $1.90 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.).......... 34.57¢ 34.86¢ 34.63¢ 34.47¢ 34.35¢ 
CUTE, TDs wsie Cw sce see Whine aw ae weeny a's ceweebeeed ouhis $1.96 $1.65 $1.81 $1.81 $1.84 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............ ee 31.64 45.12 58.44 54.17 58.30 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.59% 4.53% 5.02% 5.04% 5.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)..... a 2-2% % 1%2% 3% % 3% % 3% % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.......... sais ccmclbiehuac 57,848 55,266 56,710 57,184 56,540 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks............ — 84,642 95,833 94,604 95,229 94,538 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. 24,180 30,356 31,764 32,642 32, 608 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... 33,275 32,615 28,718 28,072 27,484 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...................0.cccceueees 26,424 26,170 27,548 27,994 28,147 
1953-55 Yeor Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK py rom Month 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions).............. ae $2,390 $2,934 $3,239 $3,466 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)................ Mss ueeeeres $980 $1,409 $1,406 $1,513 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions)...................2000000 Beers $34.1 $43.0 $44.9 $45.8 
installment credit outstanding (in billions)...................... . eee $25.2 $32.9 $34.5 $35.0 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............ eee $45.2 $50.9 $51.1 $51.5 
eS We IE, ig unt 6 Se ahead anedheed sho edadebsscakece been SS cnh bs eeac $1,290 $1,638 $1,468 $1,552 
ee Ge SI ccc ced ataeeO uh) cddebuded oaeee bees hastdeee ae $902 $1,061 $1,221 $1,264 
Preliminary, week ended June 20, 1999. § Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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velopment Corp., (top rt.) First Wisconsin National Bank, (bot.) Milwaukee Journal. 
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1400-gallon cup of hot acid 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Fo many years, this job of cleaning 
rust and scale off coils of steel rods 
was done in tanks made of thick cypress 
planks. But tanks shrunk under the bite 
of hot acid, had to be calked and 
patched frequently, and were lasting 
only about a year. 

A leakproof tank seemed impossible 
until B.F.Goodrich engineers came up 
with something entirely new in the way 
of a protective lining. They developed 
a combination lining of hard rubber 
sandwiched between layers of soft rub- 


ber that stands the most corrosive acids. 
This B.F.Goodrich ‘‘Triflex’’ lining, as 
it is called, is permanently attached to 
a steel tank, then protected from ex- 
cessive heat, rips and tears by a sheath- 
ing of brick. 

The waste and hazard of acid leaks 
stopped wherever this B.F.Goodrich 
lining was used. The tanks in the pic- 
ture were lined by this method 10 years 
ago. Since then they’ve been in use 16 
hours a day, have required virtually no 
repairs or maintenance. The company 


figures that in terms of useful servic 
each tank has only cost them about 
50¢ a day. 

In the past 35 years, B.F.Goodrich 
has rubber lined thousands of tanks to 
handle acids and other corrosives. Some 
are still in use; others lasted 15 or 20 
years. Not one ever failed to end costly 
shutdowns for repairs. When you specify 
tank linings, remember that the tru: 
cost is the price divided by the years of 
satisfactory service. On that basis, your 
cost will be lowest when you specify 
B.F.Goodrich. B.F.Goodrich rte enor 
Products Co., Dept. M-633, Akron 18, Ohio 
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General American announces a fastener that 
holds securely even the lightest-gage metal sheets 


The first cost of fasteners is small. The true cost can 
strip away profits when fasteners fail and parts must 
be rejected. Designing and producing “‘fail-proof” fas- 
teners has earned for General American’s Parker-Kalon 
Division its enviable reputation as the prime source 
for quality fasteners. 

Parker-Kalon, who developed the self-tapping 
screw, has new engineered the P-K Hi-Thred®...a 
screw with the thread terminating in its head. This 
new P-K screw solves what was a major problem in 
the fastening of thin metal sections. 


GENERAL 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Iilinois 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


You may never see or need a P-K screw, but the 
painstaking research that developed the Hi-Thred® 
is important to every industry. If your problems 
relate to transportation or storage ... to mixing, 
drying or conveying . . . to nickel coating, plastics 
molding or fastening, General American’s broad 
experience and directed imagination can help you 
solve them. 

Whether you manufacture or mine, process or 
ship, let us show you why... it pays to plan with 
General American. 
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READERS REPORT 





Foreign Debts 


Dear Sir: 

I read with great interest the 
enlightening article Barriers to For- 
eign Investments [BW—May23°59, 
p129]. 

So far as the economic field is 
concerned, nothing, but nothing 
would create more complete mutual 
understanding and would better 
serve as a Vehicle for peace and 
better relations than the flow. of 
private capital to underdeveloped 
countries. 

But do the governments, such as 
the Greek, the Yugoslav, or the 
Polish government, to name on!) 
a few, do their part to create 1 
necessary atmosphere, the coni 
dence that is indispensable for ob 
taining loans from us, or for >ri 
vate participation in the develon 
ment of these countries? Just the 
opposite. 

Although the debts incurred b 
these governments toward — th 
United States are relatively sma 
and although they recognized thes 
debts and repeatedly promised 
honor them, they have thus 
deemed it right and wise to ref! 
from paying them... . 

RICHARD NEUBAU! 
PRESIDENT 
TRANSKRIT CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Management Education 


Dear Sir: 

As the only American teache 
management to have spent a y 
on the directing staff of England’s 
Administrative Staff College, | 
found your article [BW—Apr.!8 
*59,p61] of great interest. Working 
with and observing syndicates un 
der Henley’s method is a fascinat 
ing educational experience. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
that the thing works, although there 
are times when the abstract neture 
of the method, lacking the rigid 
framework of a case to which at- 
tention must be directed, leads to 
10 men talking about 10 different 
things. 

Fortunately, muddled thinking 
in the end is usually corrected, 
indeed, the international influence 
of the Staff College, with institu- 
tions now based on it in Pakistan, 
India, and Australia, has been con- 
siderable. 

JOHN S. EWING 
FOUNDATION FOR PRODUCTIVITY 

RESEARCH 

HELSINKI, FINLAND 
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COMPANY A 
DRIVER ON THE WAY VIA 2-WAY RADIO 


MOST ORDERS ? 














COMPANY B 
DRIVER WAITING TO CALL IN 


When service is your business 
MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Motorola 2-way radio keeps you in constant contact with 
every vehicle . . . beams drivers directly to the nearest job 
. or reroutes them for an on-the-way pickup. It gives 
you control and maneuverability never before possible. 
Mobile radio control 

eliminates the costly time 

your drivers waste, park- 

ing, waiting and phoning- 

in. Motorola 2-way radio 

pays for itself, saves the 

out-of-pocket cash you’re 


spending on wasted gas, oil and vehicle wear for unnec- 
essary “dead heading’”’ and backtracking. 

Because you can deliver better service at lower cost and 
get in more calls each day, you gain a strong competitive 
edge over conventional “‘phone-in’”’ firms. To get the most 
for your money, you'll want the radio that gives you the 
lowest operating cost and highest reliability. That’s what 
you get with Motorola 2-way radio—job-proven in tens of 
thousands of applications. And with nearby factory- 


authorized service, you are assured of continuing peak 
performance. Write or call for full facts today. 


Motorola... the communications specialists for industry 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill., 
SPaulding 2-6500 A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc. 
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June itself and the first six months both posted new highs for construc- 
tion—in point of contracts awarded and work put in place. 


Moreover, 1959’s final value figure will easily top all records. 


Yet the big push is already history. From now on, seasonally adjusted 
figures will be level to lower. Year-to-year gains are shrinking. 


Few people have real grounds to complain if construction tops off at a 
$54-billion annual rate—or even if the last half of the year should dwindle 
to something like a $53-billion rate. 


The lower figure would be $700-million better than the rosy estimates 
government experts turned out as the year started. And it would be $5-billion 
better than the actual total for 1958. 


Nevertheless, even at record figures, a topping-off produces some pain. 
Contractors feel it, and so do some suppliers of materials. 


Homebuilders in particular can already feel the turn in the tide. 


This is the time of year, of course, when they are most active. And the 
work they did in June is estimated to have set a new record at roundly 
$2-billion. But the rise from May to June was a little less than would nor- 
mally have been expected; that’s now a four-month-old trend. 


This means that the chart, seasonally adjusted, is declining. 


Housing starts, which averaged well over a 1.3-million annual rate in 
the year’s first half, may dip to 1%-million in the last six months. 


The year, then, would come out at just about 1.3-million—a total ex- 
ceeded only in 1950 and 1955 (and 100,000 ahead of 1958). 


Residential construction, from the standpoint of the over-all economy, 
has done its job. It turned up just when business was worst (and money 
easiest) last year; it continued upward until industrial production had recov- 
ered to the 1957 peak (and money had tightened again). 


This turn-around in housing must be watched closely by suppliers. 


The lumber industry’s production, for example, seems already to have 
been a little optimistic. Standard sizes are down several dollars a thousand 
from the best levels last spring—though Crow’s Lumber Market average 
shows green fir still bringing $15 more than a year ago. 


Some shading of prices also has been seen in other materials and an 
occasional hardware or plumbing item. Producers of sanded plywood have 
gone to a 4-day week to protect prices while sheathing has sold off. 


Manufacturers and distributors of home furnishings, now enjoying 
exceptional business should be able to judge the extent of the housing 
decline early enough to avoid inventory or price troubles. 


The turn has been slight so far. This year’s decline will be slow and 
moderate. Only next year will the change become pronounced—and even 
then it isn’t likely to be very catastrophic. 
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Heavy construction is holding up better than housing. Even so, the 
contract awards no longer are consistently registering big pluses. 


McGraw-Hill’s Engineering News-Record reported lettings a shade 
below a year ago in April and again in June. While this may not mean the 
volume is pointing lower, it certainly presages a slower rate of gain. 


Much attention now focuses on business’ plans for new construction. 


Informal spot checks indicate that more and more plans for expansion 
and modernization are being taken down off the shelf. Many of these call 
mainly for equipment—refurbishing inside the walls of existing factories and 
stores. But a lot involve construction, too. 


Contracts let for industrial structures through June 30 came to more 
than $1.3-billion and commercial to $1.1-billion, according to Engineering 
News-Record. Those are gains of 37% and 11%, respectively 

However, annual commercial and industrial building does well to equal 
one-fourth of dollar value of homebuilding. Thus it takes a lot of business 
spending to offset a housing decline of any magnitude 


Highway prospects are keeping contractors on edge—even though every- 
one knows the weight of political pressure for road building 

The problem is not so much the rate of current construction or even 
the contracts let so far. It’s the problem of how much federal money will 
be forthcoming for contracts running over into 1961. 


Congressional reluctance to raise the gasoline tax has kept the prospects 
clouded, although a compromise now seems to be in the works (page 18) 


Several states that were planning to let 1961 highway contracts this 
summer may have to revise their schedules, according to McGraw-Hill’s 
Construction Daily. These include California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Oregon. 


Highway construction has been a mild disappointment to some in the 
industry even though it has been at a record rate so far this year. 


The value of work done in the second quarter apparently gained less 
than normally over earlier months. April and May, in fact, ran more than 
10% below the January-March seasonally adjusted rate. 


Moreover, highway contract lettings are only 2% above 1958 for the 
year to date. 


New and better highways to spur gasoline consumption can’t come 
fast enough to suit the oil industry. Even with demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts topping 1958 by about 5%, supplies are out of hand. 


Retail price cuts on gasoline and price concessions on most products at 
various levels of distribution have the industry in a turmoil. 


Refiners complain that they’re hardly getting for refined products what 
they have to pay for crude oil. This poses a threat to crude prices even 
though Texas has slashed allowable output for July. 
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Glamor—where “the rub comes’ — 
for Eastern’s new Jet-Powered Electras 


Interiors of originality and beauty . . . with a freshness that stays fresh, trip after trip! 


s 
“That's the keynote of Eastern Air Lines’ new Jet- 
Powered Golden Falcon Electras. That’s the reason, 
too, for metallized plastic panels*—made from 
Kodapak Sheet at wear points: top and base rails, 
valances, and other vulnerable areas. 

Why Kodapak Sheet? Tough and transparent surface protection. Call our representative, or write, 
Kodapak provides a stable base to which a thin "Ps by High Vacuum Metals, Inc., New Y« 
film of metallized material can be laminated eco- 


nomically. Finally, to guard the sparkle, the metal- Koda ak Sheet 
“Kodapak" is a Pp astmon’s plastic sheet. 


trademark for E 


lic film itself is protected by a second ply of cl 
abrasion-resistant Kodapak Sheet. 

What does this mean? Much, if you are 
interior decorator or a manufacturer. For Kodapal 
Sheet offers exciting new possibilities in décor at 


1 


rk, N.Y. 


Cellulose Products Division, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales ..epresentatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. 
Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.), Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.) 
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TAPE keeps hospital 
stee/ surgery bright! 


Tough “SCOTCH” Brand Protective Tape No. 343 is now 
riving the Shampaine Company of St. Louis protection all along 
. . keeping stainless steel components of equipment for 
physicians and hospitals scratch- and blemish-free during 
fabrication and assembly. Application is by shop-built semi- 
1utomatic applicator from plans by 3M Customer Engineering 


Service. Shampaine reports * 


| 
the tine 


... time and labor savings produce an 


Overall Savings in cost. 


Minnesota Jfinine ano ]Yfanuracturinc company 
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--.- WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW SS 


TAPEnology...industry§ 


TAPE “freezes” shelves 
for positive shipment protection! 


Here’s how a few pennies worth of tape gives quick, clean effi- 
cient protection to thousands of dollars worth of merchandise. 
Prior to crating these 12-foot commercial refrigeration cases, 
multiple strips of “SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape are passed 
over shelves, parts, and all other movable components to fasten 
them securely in place. Tape sticks at a touch; strips off clean 
without leaving residue. Won't scratch or mar finishes; won't cut 
workmen's hands! 
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"SCOTCH" Is afregistered trademark for the pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export: 99 Park Ave., New York 16. Canada: London, Ontario. 
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S Newest cost-cutting too. 





TAPE guards space age ‘Sting’ 
y! against tearing 2300 mph winds! 





th- The “Sting” is the shaft that holds test models in wind tunnels at the National Aero- 
ise. nautics and Space Administration’s Ames Research Center, Moffett Field, California. 
eS, Researchers wrap entire surface of “Sting” with yellow “SCOTCH” Brand Plastic Tape 
sed No. 471 to guard external instrument leads against wind velocities up to Mach 3.5— 
ten equivalent to flight velocities of 2300 m.p.h. That kind of punishment calls for a tape 
“an that can “take it.”” Yet tough “SCOTCH” Brand Plastic Tape No. 471 does more than 
cut just stick tight and conform to every contour. It resists acids, oil, alkalies, water and 


sunlight—even abrasion. Available in eight bright colors and a variety of widths. 
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TAPEnology is a new way of looking at the more than 300 pressure-sensitive tapes trade- 
marked “SCOTCH” Brand. It includes the “magic” qualities that make these tapes highly 
versatile “tools” for you: tapes that stick to any surface; tapes strong as steel; clear as glass; 


colorful as Christmas. Tapes that disappear—others that stand up to acids, alkalies, solvents. BRAND 
And it covers more than 100 “3M-MATIC” Taping and Dispensing methods to keep pace 


with any production line. Want to become a ““TAPEnologist” yourself? It’s easy. Ask your 
nearest “SCOTCH” Brand Distributor, or write us: 3M Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn., 
Dept. IAB-79. 

When tape costs so /ittle, why take /ess than ““SCOTCH” Brand? 














Right in the Middle of Music... 


Stereo sound puts vou there for new. true musical 
enchantment... with a helping hand from precision- 
made Mallory electronic components. 


Now vour favorite living room chair is front row center. 
musically speaking. thanks to the magic naturalness of 
stereophonic sound. 


But to transform living room into concert hall requires 
precise teaming of hundreds of different components in 
complex electronic cireuits—in the recording studio, 
broadcasting station, the set in your living room. 


From studio to armchair, Mallory-developed controls, 
capacitors, rectifiers and resistors help prov ide true-to-life 
reproduction and transmission of the music you enjoy. Of 
particular interest is a brand new Mallory volume control 


that simultaneously adjusts both stereo speakers ... 
assures perfect tone blending and balance. 


You can count on Mallory components to help give you 
more listening enjoyment from stereo sound . . . just as 
the nation’s growth industries count on Mallory pre- 
cision-made products and unusual experience in elec- 
tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 





PR. MALLORY & CO. Inc.. INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 
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‘ Benjamin Fairless, U.S. Steel president, and Philip 
MID-‘30s Murray, Steel Workers Organizing Committee chief, 
sign Big Steel contract that was one of the union’s first victories. David 
McDonald, then Murray’s assistant, stands between the two men. 


McDonald, now United Steelworkers presi 


LATE ‘50s dent, hands the union’s proposals to 


adamant steel company negotiators at the start of the 
present parleys. Union weakness demonstrates . . . 


A New Era in Labor Bargaining 


Suddenly the pressure is on 
the unions. Stirred by fears of 
inflation, the public favors 
tough, hold-the-line bargaining. 


An era in labor-management relations 
is at an end. 

That’s the real meaning of what hap 
pened this week—in New York and in 
Washington—as the steel labor negotia 
tions came up to their deadline. ‘Tech 
nically, the deadline was merely post- 
poned. But in reality there was a 
showdown. And the hand the United 
Steelworkers showed was a weak one. 
¢ New Advantage—Today, more than 
at any time in the last quarter-century, 
employers have the advantage at nego- 
tiating tables, and they are using it con 
fidently and effectively. Unions are on 
the defensive. 

Wage gains are not at an end in steel 
or other industries, but expensive, infla- 
tionary rises in pay will become far less 
common. 

Throughout this year’s bargaining, 
the steel industry showed solidarity and 
a new toughness. It barred wage and 
welfare concessions. It turned down 
union proposals to extend the contract, 


with any new terms retroactive. And it 
put pressure on the union by preparing 
to shut down 90% of the basic steel 
industry by the middle of this week. 
¢ White House Appeal—As the dead- 
line approached, the Steelworkers 
turned to the White House. The 
union’s president, David J. McDonald, 
telephoned Labor Secy. James P. 
Mitchell to ask for Presidential mter- 
vention. With USW’s general counsel, 
\rthur Goldberg, also on the phone, 
McDonald and Mitchell discussed a 
letter that would request the appoint 
ment of a fact-finding commission. 
Mitchell told the union that it 
couldn’t expect the President to do 
this, that chances were he wouldn't. 
When the letter arrived at the White 
House, Mitchell, Vice-Pres. Richard 
Nixon, and White House counsel Ger- 
ald Morgan drafted Eisenhower's reply 
a proposal that the strike be delayed. 
The fact is that the union did not 
expect to get fact-finding, even before 
Mitchell discounted the possibility that 
it could. It really wanted—and got— 
something else: a strike delay and in- 
volvement of the government, however 
slightly, in the current negotiations. 
e Administration Role—The White 
House is now in the thick of the dis- 


pute, but Administration advis¢ 
not consider this to be a chang« 
icy intervention; it’s just a helpful 
to create an opportunity—and th 
mosphere—for continued direct neg 
tions between the parties. 

Actually, the Administration 1 
ably less afraid of a strike than of 
terms of a settlement that might 
one. It is firmly against any wage | 
crease that could hurt the President 
anti-inflation position by resulting 
steel price hikes. It believes that 
rect settlement without a strike might 
avoid this but that a long, hard stri 
probably would wind up in a_ fail 
sized increase and new inflationa 
pressures. 

In view of this, Pres. Eisenhower to! 
McDonald that he feels strong] 
contract terms should be set throug 
“free voluntary collective bargaining 
without government interferenc« 
that a fact-finding order would not be 
in the national interest. He urged th« 
union and the steel companies to “con 
tinue to bargain without interruption 
of production.” 

McDonald accepted the suggestion 
immediately and happily. He an 
nounced that the union would continu 
to negotiate for two weeks “without con 
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1937 Violence on the picket line marked labor’s drive 
into Little Steel after they signed with Big Steel. 


litions, prejudice, or qualifications.” 
Ihe industry accepted an extension of 
the contract to midnight July 14. Mill 
hutdown orders were rescinded. De- 
pi ¢ truce, some workers struck 
including ore boat seamen, USW or 
wildcats”” ended. Most of 
1¢ 500,000 stcelworkers, reluctant to 
breathed ecasier; Me- 
Donald had managed to slip out of a 


Seacel 
it 


red the 
+] 


, 
trike this vear 


¢ negotiating DOX 
¢ Not Militant—Ihe USW eagerness 
delay a shutdown in the steel indus- 
trv demonstrates the sense of weakness 
ind frustration that plagues the union. 
USW is the nation’s third largest 
nion, with more than a million mem- 
rs, and one of its wealthiest and most 
yowerful. It has a long history of mili- 
ince. But, this vear, its officers wel- 
med an opportunity to delay a walk- 
ut by appearing to make a gesture of 
patriotism 
Ihe reason, bluntly, is this: Nobody 


in the stecl union wants to see a strike 
; 


+ 


] 
} 
+ 


xegin because nobodv in it believes the 
union can win a_ significant victory. 
(here's an uncomfortable feeling that a 
valkout this vear would be long, would 
be unpopular both within the union 
ind on the outside—and that anything 
short of a hefty raise would leave rank- 
ind-file dissatisfaction that could cause 
\icDonald union political problems. 

¢ Changed Tune—For the first time, 
stecl union negotiators are talking, this 
midweck, of a “noninflationary’” wage 
settlement, and really meaning it. In- 
stead of an expensive package of con- 
tract concessions, they are speaking in 
terms of token pennies an hour. 

¢ Times Have Changed—The changed 
ittitude in the union, the sense of 
tension and vulnerabilitv, reflects its 
awareness that more is involved than 
just a steel industry showdown over a 
contract. ‘The union is feeling the brunt 
of a critical struggle—“‘titanic,” Mc- 
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Donald glumly calls it—by all major in 
dustries against a union policy of press 
ing for “more and more and more” 
every year: more pay, more social bene- 
fits, more of everything. 

Labor leaders, in USW and in other 
unions, believe the steel union is fight- 
ing this year against the strongest op- 
position ever built up by employers. It 
is fighting to prolong a fast-fading era 
of “bargaining upward,” in the words 
of a speaker at the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. bargaining conference in 
Philadelphia (BW —Jun.20°59,p58). 

This era started in the early 1930s. 
It survived war restrictions on collective 
bargaining, and it reached its golden age 
during the flush days of the postwar 
economy. It began to weaken in the 
mid-1950s, when powerful unions in 
the electrical manufacturing and auto 
industries met strong and successful re- 
sistance from employers. 

This vear, the United Steelworkers is 
labor's hope for a reversal of the trend 
against ““bargaining upward”’ on wages. 
But it’s now a dwindling hope. 


1. Underdog Era 


A few days ago, an adviser to the steel 
industrv’s contract negotiators com- 
mented that employers today are about 
where unions were two decades ago. 

He meant that management-—steel 
management, particularly—has worked 
its way out of an indefensible position 
in collective bargaining. It now has bar- 
gaining strength to counter the power 
of labor. It can count on public sym- 
pathy and support. And it has the 
comforting assurance of an Administra- 
tion in Washington firmly opposed to 
admitting contract disputes to the 
White House and settling them there. 
¢ Underdog Days—The unions of the 
1920s were numerically small and eco- 
nomically impotent. Labor was an un- 
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1946 Steelworkers struck for a month to win their postwar “first 
round” pattern-setting increase of 184¢ an hour. 


derdog. While nobody may love thc 
bony mongrel in a doorway, nobody 
likes to see it kicked away, and that was 
labor's public position in the 1920s 
Even the part of the public that didn’t 
svmpathize with its aims often felt its 
bargaining attempts had some claim to 
justice, 

The advent of the New Deal gave la- 
bor a higher status. The spread of ef- 
fective organization in the mass produc 
tion industries gave it muscle. And a 
friendlier government in Washington 
gave it an economic and social climate 
in which it could thrive. 

In the 1930s the unions gained a bar- 
gaining advantage over emplovers. ‘They 
have clung to it tenaciously ever since. 
e Guaranteed Rights—What helped 
the unions in the change? The Admin 
istration pressed a law to free labor 
from the harassment of injunctions. 
lhe National Industrial Recovery Act 
and the Wagner Act guaranteed the 
right of emplovees to organize and bar- 
gain collectively without interference, 
restraint, or coercion. Government’s 
doors, even at the White House, swung 
open to union leaders with problems 

Ihe economy was stagnant, and the 
paramount problem was how to turn 
depression into recovery. So govern- 
ment steps, either to help jobless work- 
ers or to help unions, gained public 
approval. It was a time of social revo- 
lution, and no one successfully con- 
tested the revolutionary steps that built 
unprecedented power into the position 
of the unions and took it away from 
emplovers 

By the start of World War II, the 
unions had strength enough to bargain 
with emplovers not for subsistence but 
for considerably more than that—for 
continuing improvements in real wages, 
vear by vear. The question facing the 
industrial worker had turned from ‘““Can 
I live?” to “How well can I live? 
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What kind of life do I want to lead?” 

Meanwhile, unions had become wide- 
spread enough to influence gencral wage 
levels—steadily upward. 


ll. Postwar Push 


After the war, insistence on year-by- 
vear improvements in real wages be- 
came more official and emphatic. 

Management went through motions 
of protest, but the times were good and 
products could be sold at rising prices. 
Inflation was a worry, but it seemed 
more important—far more important— 
to keep products flowing to market. 
¢ Fast Escalator—In 1946, the steel in- 
dustry’s first postwar wage settlement 
gave USW an 184¢ raise. A year later, 
the union was back for more; it won 
124¢ and job increments that made the 
package 15¢ an hour. The next year, in 
1948, the steel industry held out against 
a raise under a wage-reopening clause, 
and under its contract the USW 
couldn’t strike. But when an auto 
agreement broke the log jam in heavy 
industries, U.S. Steel came through 
with a 13¢ average hourly increase. This 
464¢ an hour in wages over a three- 
year period brought outcries against 
rising labor costs, but what happened? 
In 1949, auto and steel companies gave 
workers noncontributory pension plans; 
in 1950, about 11% in raises, or an 
average 16¢ in steel. 
¢ Showdown in ’51—In 1951, the in- 
dustry resolved to fight the upward pres- 
sure on its pay rates. It let contracts 
expire without a settlement, and the 
dispute went to the government’s Wage 
Stabilization Board, which recom- 
mended a 124¢ raise in January, 1952, 
with 24¢ more that June and another 
24¢ the following January. The negoti- 
ators rejected these terms; Pres. Tru- 
man tried to seize the industry to bar 
a walkout but was rebuffed by the 
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The government intervened and Pres. Truman tried to seize 
the mills. Murray, Fairless join him after settlement. 


courts. After a 55-day strike, the dis- 
pute was settled—with an average 16¢ 
raise. 

In 1953, the workers got 84¢ more; 
in 1954, 5¢; in 1955, about 15¢, and, 
in the last negotiations, an average of 
94¢ to 104¢, depending on who does 
the figuring. The three-year contract 
negotiated then included deferred 
raises annually and cost-of-living ad- 
justments. It has given workers 17¢ in 
c-of-l pay, plus 17¢ or 18¢ an hour 
more in automatic increases. 
¢ Typical—These raises in the steel 
industry are typical of those obtained 
by other major unions. USW may have 
gained a few cents more, but it has 
moved up the escalator along with the 
rest of labor. 

In fact, it was the auto industry 
that formalized the principle of con- 
tinuing raises—of something more, vear 
by year—in a two-year agreement be- 
tween General Motors and the United 
Auto Workers in 1948. This became 
the pattern for “escalator” contracts 
that, in a decade, have turned into an 
all-industry problem. 


lll. Shift of Power 


But all this time the power balance 
had been shifting. The shift began in 
1947, with the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Labor protested that the 
new law could be used to “shackle” 
unions and to take away bargaining 
gains. And, with the cost of labor rising 
year by year, a showdown was expected. 
The showdown was delayed for years. 
The unions were still strong, and the 
economic times were in their favor. 
Most employers were more afraid of 
losing production anJ markets than of 
inflation. As long as higher labor costs 
could be added to prices and passed 
along to customers in a sellers’ market, 
employers continued to put aside 











1956 Picketing during quiet 35-day strike was easy 


going in times when unions had their way 


thoughts of the kind of a fight that 
would be necessary to upset union domi 
nance of the wage structure. 

¢ Loss of Public Backing—By the car! 
1950s, however, labor had long sifx 
lost its underdog status, and the publi 
was grumbling more and more al 
the union’s economic power. 

At the same time that the uni 
public support began slipping, labor lost 
its easy access to the White House. ‘Th 
Eisenhower Administration let it bé 
known from the start that it would not 
intervene in labor disputes. 

Federal economic policies changed 
too. All along the line, there was 
tightening up. ‘The Federal Rese: 
tight money policy raised important 
questions of whether companies coul 
pass wage concessions along to 
tomers in the form of higher pric« 
This in turn posed a threat to profit 
and capital investments. ‘Thus, tough 
over-all economic controls meant 
tougher employer resistance to uni 
¢ More Black Eyes—Although most un 
ions won increases even during th 
1949 and 1954 slumps, when wide 
spread wage cuts might have been ex 
pected, organized labor was losing mor 
public support with each rise in living 
costs. Anti-inflation sentiment grew 

Moreover, general attitudes of the 
public and the government toward un 
ions were changing. The sordid revela 
tions of Sen. John L. McClellan 
racket probers touched only a small 
segment of labor, but they led inevitab! 
to widespread suspicion and doubt 
about all unions. Talk of controls 
grew more pointed and was mor 
strongly supported. 

Would employers have rebelled s 
widely against the continuing wage d« 
mands of labor if the McClellan prob- 
ers had not turned up so much evidence 
of racketeer infiltration of the Team 
sters, of corruption and abuse of power 
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in several unions? Labor historians may 
debate this question for years. Today 
it looks as if employers would have 
rebelled anyway, but perhaps not so 
successfully. 


IV. Boulwarism at Work 


One of the first employers to adopt 
a strong “hold the line” policy, aimed 
at controlling the rise of labor costs, 
gave the policy a name: Boulwarism. 
General Electric Co., tightened nego- 
tiating policies in the late 1940s. In 
bargaining led by Vice-Pres. Lemuel R. 
Boulware, it adopted a strategy of mak- 
ing what it considered a fair offer and 
then standing firmly on that offer, with 
no horse-trading. 
¢ Spreading Influence—Many employ- 
ers were skeptical of Boulwarism, even 
though it worked successfully for GE. 
But today its influence on employer 
bargaining policies can be traced clearly. 
A steel industry spokesman, looking 
back at the negotiations of 1956, once 
commented that the bargaining policy 
of the employers at that time, “broadly 
speaking,” paralleled GE’s pattern. In 
last year’s negotiations with the United 
Auto Workers, the auto industry 
adopted a form of Boulwarism. 
While it would be naive to assume 
that Boulware or GE influenced the 
decisions made in last vear’s bargaining 
by General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler, 
he was in touch with auto executives 
and the coordination of management's 
bargaining strategy resulted in what is 
widely described as Reuther’s “poorest 
settlement.” 


V. Backbone in Steel 


Last time around, in 1956, the steel 
industry had entirely too much “give” in 
its bargaining position, its policvmakers 
now say, even though it succeeded in 
holding down a bit on the union’s gains. 

For this, steelmen are inclined to 
blame the Administration. Despite the 
official “‘hands off in contract disputes” 
policy, Labor Secy. Mitchell and Treas- 
urv Secy. George Humphrey strongly 
stressed the need for the industrv and 
USW to get together on terms to end 
a strike. Company people say this pres- 
sure led to concessions that should not 
have been made. 

This vear, by contrast, the pressure 
on the industry is to resist costly con- 
cessions. 
¢ Outside Backing—It’s no longer news 
that 12 major steel companies are co- 
ordinating their bargaining stand. What 
isn’t so widely recognized is the coordi- 
nation between steel and other indus- 
tries. 

In 1957, there was a series of round- 
robin talks among labor relations ofh- 
cials of the electrical manufacturing, 
steel, and auto industries. These set 
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the stage for the “tough” bargaining 
that has come to a climax this year. 

Talks among these industries are con- 
tinuing. Within the past week, spokes- 
men in the electrical manufacturing and 
auto industries have acknowledged that 
their companies are keeping in close 
touch with the steel talks in New York. 
One put his hand to his chin, comment- 
ing: “We're involved up to here.” 

To some extent, this merely reflects 
the concern of manufacturers over hav- 
ing an assured, steady supply of steel. 
But many signs point to more than an 
ordinary market relationship. 

Cooperation certainly makes it easier 
for steel to hold the line. One of 
the strongest deterrents to a strike— 
one of the strongest pressures for a 
quick settlement—has always been the 
customers’ cry for steel. This time, steel 
inventories are larger, but—more than 
that—the steel industry has been assured 
that it can take a strike if necessary 
without running into outside business 
pressure. 


VI. What's Inflationary? 


Ideas vary, even among emplovers, 
on what may be accomplished through 
an all-industry support for the steel com- 
panies’ fight against “inflationary” wage 
increases. The differences are mostlv 
over what, exactly, should be considered 
inflationary. 

Some contend that a definite halt 
must be made in the regularized climb 
of wages—in escalator raises. Others 
argue that there must be at least a 
“breather” in labor costs, a time when 
all wage and benefit gains are stopped. 
Still others, a significant number, take 
the position that employers will win 
their point if wages can be limited to 
increases not exceeding the national 
annual gain in productivity. 
¢ Industry Stand—Up to now, the steel 
industry itself has resisted any sugges- 
tion of wage increases not “earned” 
through union concessions on various 
work practices in mills. It has refused 
to continue wage escalation. 

This does not mean that it will refuse 
to settle, in return for concessions, on 
terms that will mean a pay raise. ‘There 
are persistent reports that the industry 
will make a small wage offer, inescap- 
ably tied to potential savings through 
work practices—one that could be de- 
fended as meeting its test of “no net 
employment-cost increase in 1959.” 

Some kev government officials ‘feel 
that a small increase, a few cents an 
hour, is justifiable 

So a small increase in steel would not 
mean employers would count their bar- 
gaining fight as lost. The real object 
is not necessarily to stop wage gains 
entirely but to keep them in check— 
and to tighten up, at the same time, on 
other burdensome labor costs. 


Nixon 


Under the guiding hand of Vice- 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon, the Adminis- 
tration is Opening a drive to try to 
make fear of inflation the country’s No. 
1 political issue. 

The big step this week is the pre- 
liminary report of Pres. Eisenhower's 
Cabinet committee of inflation fighters. 
It warns that inflation is an immediate 
threat, that steps to combat it should 
be taken at once, and outlines a broad 
study of problems standing in the way 
of faster economic growth as the best 
means of avoiding a price spiral. 

e Reorientation—If successful, the Ad- 
ministration effort would reorient eco- 
nomic policymaking. 

Ever since the 1930s, fear of an- 
other depression has dominated the 
thinking of both parties; Democrats 
have succeeded in making anti-depres- 
sion legislation a party trademark. 

Now Republican strategists are hop- 
ing that Nixon will give their party 
an anti-inflation trademark and that 
this will appeal to present day voters, 
whose memories of the Great Depres- 
sion are growing dim. 

The report released this weck is 
largely Nixon’s work, as chairman of 
a special committee appointed by Eisen- 
hower early this vear. Its official desig- 
nation is the Cabinet Committee on 
Price Stability for Economic Growth. 
Nixon will plainly be the dominating 
figure in its activities. This means 
Nixon will in effect be laving out eco- 
nomic policy for Eisenhower's last year 
in office. What the committee says 
will likely be accepted as a guide by 
the writers of the Republican platform 
in 1960. Nixon also will be constructing 
a personal economic platform on which 
to run for the Presidency. 


|. Line of Thinking 


Here is the general line of thinking 
Nixon will develop: 
¢ He will put great stress on eco- 
nomic growth. He sees this as the 
“positive” way to combat inflation, in 
contrast to merely defensive measures 
such as reducing the public debt and 
restricting credit. 
¢ He will develop the idea that 
wage increases and a rising standard of 
living can come from increases in out- 
put per man-hour while prices remain 
—on the average—reasonably stable. 
¢ He will vigorously oppose govern- 
ment intervention in wages, prices, or 
collective bargaining. 
These views will be elaborated in a 
three-phase program of the committee: 
Background Statements. First will 
come a series of eight or 10 factual 
background statements on economic 
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@ Vice-President is directing an Administration drive 
to make fear of it the No. 1 political issue. 


@ He's the guiding force in the Cabinet committee 
whose first report says we have reached “a time of decision.” 


@ Continuing work of the group will put Nixon in 


key spot to determine economic policy. 


issues this summer. These will not con- 
tain recommendations and will not 
go deeply into questions of policy. Their 
purpose will be to clarify the basic facts. 
One such statement, for example, will 
describe how prices have actually be- 
haved in the past, to counter the idea 
that the averages move steadily up. 

Special Policy Studies. Second will be 
a series of special studies of key policy 
matters. In its statement this week— 
which contained no new proposals for 
combating inflation—the committee 
promised that these studies for the most 
part would be accompanied by specific 
recommendations. They will cover a 
wide range: tax reform, administered 
prices, union power, the connection be- 
tween agricultural price supports and 
inflation, government regulation of in- 
dustry, and the country’s competitive 
position in foreign markets. 

Public Hearings. The third phase will 
be a series of public hearings, to be held 
later this vear if the committee decides 
they would be useful. The hearings 
would not be held to gather evidence, 
but to dramatize the committee's 
findings. 

Nixon is expected to preside at some 
of the hearings. He puts great store, 
for example, on increasing the rate of 
productivity as a means of countering 
inflation. He suspects some industries 
such as construction, some forms of 
transportation and cargo handling, may 
not be increasing output per hour as 
fast as the national averages. A study 
of productivity trends has already been 
ordered. 

For the economic background, Nixon 
is depending on W. Allen Wallis, the 
committee’s executive vice-chairman, 
who is on leave from his job as dean of 
the School of Business Administration 
at the University of Chicago. Wallis 
has a small staff and is depending on 
economic agencies of the government 
for basic information. 
¢ Popularization—The committee does 
not expect to come up with anv novel 
theories about inflation. Its original 
charter was to serve as a means of pop- 
ularizing Eisenhower's  anti-inflation 
drive; this is still its chief function. 

Serving on the committee with 
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Nixon are ‘Treasury Secy. Robert B. 
Anderson, Agriculture Secy. Ezra 'T. 
Benson, Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell, 
Postmaster General Arthur EF. Summer- 
field, and Raymond J. Saulnier, chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. ‘The successor to Commerce 
Secv. Lewis L. Strauss, when he is 
chosen, will be added. 

It is Nixon who is in charge. The 
broad scope of the committee's activi- 
tics and the prestige it will command by 
operating from the White House mean 
he is in a strategic position when it 
comes to determining economic policy. 
¢ Politics of Inflation—The viewpoint 
of Nixon and the committee can be put 
this way: After all, there is not much 
new to be said about the economics of 
inflation, but there is plenty still to be 
said about the grand politics of infla- 
tion. Nixon will be operating chiefly 
in the latter area. 

It is generally recognized by tax 
thinkers in both parties that political 
considerations—many of them held over 
from the Great Depression—stand in 
the wavy of a rational reform of the tax 
laws. On the Democratic side, Chmn. 
Wilbur D. Mills of the House Wavs & 
Means Committee will start a series of 
hearings this autumn into changes that 
might contribute to a faster rate of eco- 
nomic growth. By including tax reform 
on the Cabinet committee agenda, 
Nixon gives the Republicans their own 
study. 

Anderson, of course, will have a 
major voice in the tax recommenda- 
tions. He and Nixon may well differ. 
As Treasury Secretary, Anderson stresses 
the need for immediate revenue, and 
Nixon in the past has shown a willing- 
ness to let current revenues dip in the 
interests of long-run growth. 

Whatever tax decisions the commit- 
tee makes, Eisenhower will adopt them 
as his policy for 1960. And they are 
certain to be handled with a greater 
political flair than they would be if left 
to the Treasury Dept. alone. 
¢ Weighing the Risks—There is risk in 
taking the initiative in such matters, 
as Nixon’s advisers are aware. 

In addition to taxes, the committee 
will tackle the explosive question of the 


ocuses on the Inflation Menace 


wage-price spiral. ‘This week's report 
gives some indications of the troubles 
ahead. It says “excessive concentration” 
of power in labor or business reduces 
cfhciency and productivity and there 
fore is contrary to the public interest. 
Nixon will also tackle farm price sup 
ports, only here he has already tipped 
his hand. He will come up with a de 
fense of Benson’s policies, and this will 
plainly hurt Nixon politically in some 
Midwestern and Great Plains states. 


ll. The First Report 


Nixon obviously considers these risks 
worthwhile compared to possible gains 
This week’s statement was dictated by 
Nixon after the committee had held a 
number of meetings, and it was adopted 
unanimously with only minor changes 

The report was released at the White 
House with the special endorsement of 
Eisenhower after a publicity buildup of 
almost a week. It was reviewed by the 
committee at a meeting presided over 
by Eisenhower. It was handed to 1 
porters four days before being pub 
lished, and key officials held special 
briefings to be sure the statement got 
full treatment in newspapers and over 
radio and TV. 

Here are some of its highlights: 

e Inflation is described as still a 
major peril with the economy “now at 
a critical juncture” with “overwhelming 
evidence that we have arrived at a time 
of decision Ms 

e The possibility of a new wagc 
price spiral is stressed. The report was 
issued as steel negotiations entered the 
showdown phase and by its timing had 
the effect of a warning to both sides of 
the bargaining table. In addition to 
steel, wage contracts to be negotiated 
this year in aluminum, other nonfer 
rous metals, construction, rubber, lum 
ber, railroads, paper, longshoring, meat 
packing, and metal containers are cited 
as possible sources of “increases of such 
magnitude as to lead to price increases.” 
The report pointed out other inflation- 
ary signals, such as a rise in the whole- 
sale price of industrial commodities and 
the possibility that Congress might still 
go on a spending spree this vear 

e To hold these trends in check, 
Democrats in control of Congress ar 
urged to adopt these recommendations 
already made by Eisenhower: (1) 
amend the Employment Act to make 
price stability an explicit goal of govern 
ment policy: (2) wipe out interest ceil 
ings on government securities so the 
Treasury can sell long-term bonds in 
the present market, and (3) hold down 
spending so the public debt can be 
reduced. 
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CHANGE 





How the Chips Fall on Tax 


EXTEND CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


EXTEND KOREAN WAR EXCISES 


REDUCE TAX ON PASSENGER TRAVEL 


KILL LEVY ON LOCAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 


INCREASE TAXES PAID BY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THESE PROPOSED CHANGES ARE IN THE WORKS 


CHANGE 


RELIEF FOR 

SELF-EMPLOYED 
WITH OWN RE- 
TIREMENT PLANS 


DEFERRAL OF 
PROFITS TAX 
EARNED BY 

U. S. COMPANIES 
ABROAD 


TAX RELIEF IN 
FORCED STOCK 
DISTRIBUTIONS 


HEAVIER TAXA- 
TION OF COOP- 
ERATIVES 


WHAT'S INVOLVED 


Tax forgiveness for pay- 
ments into pension 
funds. 


Making it possible to 
defer these taxes by set- 
ting up special subsid- 
iaries to do business out- 
side the U. S. 


Designed to aid du Pont 
stockholders who may 
receive General Motors 


stock under antitrust de- 
cree. 


Tighter law to offset re- 
cent court decisions. 


WHAT'S INVOLVED 


Keeping 52% rate until 
June 30, 1960. 


Levies on liquor, beer, 
cigarettes, autos, and 
auto parts would have 
ended July 1 


Cutting 10% levy to5%, 
effective June 30, 1960. 


ote eed ~ 


10% tax is scheduled to 
be lifted June 30, 1960. 


Substitution for stop-— 


gap formula of 1955. 


_ but did not veto. 


WHO'S FOR AND AGAINST 


Administration wants it; so does 
Congress. 


Administration and Congress agree 
revenue is needed for another year. 


Senate voted to kill entire 10% im- 
mediately, but House insisted on 
compromise. Eisenhower opposed 


Senate orginally voted to end levy 
on long distance calls, too, but 
House objected. ~ 
Requested by Eisenhower and 
overwhelmingly backed by both 





houses (BW—Jun.27'59, P109), 


WHO’S FOR AND AGAINST 


House has approved, but Senate is 
cool and Administration strongly 
opposed. 


Bill backed by Rep. Hale Boggs 
(D—La.) gets hearings next week. 
Treasury wants it watered down to 
keep revenue up. 


Justice Dept. says bill of this kind 
would help antitrust cases in future; 
Treasury cool but won't oppose. 


Eisenhower has requested action; 
hearings likely before Congress 
quits. 


NO ACTION YET ON THESE PROPOSALS 


INCREASE IN 
GASOLINE TAX 
AND NEW LEVY 
ON JET FUELS 


A) RATT Tacs ances 
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Issue is how to finance 
highway trust fund. 


Would restrict deprecia- 
tion base by excluding 
finished products. 


Would override recent 


court decision. 


Democratic leaders saying ‘‘no"’ to 
renewed request by Eisenhower. 


Asked by Eisenhower, but Congress 
has taken no action. 


Backed last week by influential 
Small Business Committee of Senate. 


PE Sse RPS ROR A aL FOLD 


LIKELY OUTCOME 


Adoption is question- 
able this year. 


Treasury estimates 
possible $500-million 
revenue loss, so bill's 
chances are not too 
good this year. 


House hearings set 
later this month. May 
get sidetracked in ad- 
journment rush. 


Voted once by Con- 
gress and still has 
backing. 


Opposition in Con- 
gress hasn't budged. 


Looks dead. 


Lots of support in both 
parties; good chance 
if it gets on the legis- 
lative schedules. 
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Reforms 


A restless and disgruntled Congress, 
glumly pumping out routine tax legisla- 
tion, is showing signs that it will kick 
over the traces next year. 

Thanks to the strong hand of the 
Democratic leadership in the House, the 
major parts of a tax program designed to 
keep revenues at existing levels were 
adopted this week. The corporate in- 
come tax and special excises adopted 
during the Korean War were extended 
for another year (chart), saving the 
Treasury from a $3-billion revenue loss. 

Pres. Eisenhower and Democratic 
Congressional leaders, at opposite poles 
all year on ways to mect the deficit 
in the fund that pavs for the big 
interstate road-building program, are 
reluctantly preparing to swallow a com- 
promise worked out by ‘Treas. Secy. 
Anderson and Ways & Means Chmn. 
Wilbur Mills. It would give Eisen- 
hower a one-year tax increase of 1¢ on 
motor fuels—less than the 14¢ per gal- 
lon he wanted. In turn, Eisenhower 
would permit a transfer next year of 
highway-user tax revenues from the 
Treasury to the highway trust fund. 
¢ Senate Rebellions—But the road was 
a bumpy one. The Senate, where tax 
rebellions against the leadership are 
growing common, kicked up one rum- 
pus after another. 

It approved a measure that would 
have ended the 4% special tax deduc- 
tion allowed on income from common 
stocks. The vote was 47-to-31. If the 
measure had gone through, it would 
have increased Treasury revenues an esti- 
mated $335-million. It was dropped in 
a conference between House and Sen- 
ate tax experts. 

The Senate also voted to wipe out a 
10% tax on travel immediately and to 
repeal the 10% levy on communications 
a year from now. In conference, the 
travel tax was reduced to 5% but the 
effective date of the change was post- 
poned for a year, and the communica- 
tions tax was retained on everything ex- 
cept local telephone service. 

Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.) led a 
floor fight to cut oil and gas depletion 
allowances, but was defeated by a 
greater margin than a year ago. In the 
finance committee, a group of northern 
Democrats tried to get approval of a 
measure that would have clamped down 
on expense deductions allowed busi- 
nessmen. An effort was made to force 
through a bill that would have required 
corporations to make tax deductions 
from dividend checks. Though these 
moves all were blocked, they are indi- 
cations that the Senate, at least, is be- 
ginning to thirst for major tax legisla- 
tion before the 1960 elections. 
¢ Another Round—Some of these is- 
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sues may spring up again this year, but 
it is unlikely that any will be written 
into law. The strategy of their backers 
was to attach modifications to the act 
extending corporation and excise rates. 
Now that the extender has_ been 
adopted and signed by Pres. Eisen- 
hower, their best chance has gone by. 
But the attempts point to major Senate 
fights next session. 

¢ House Reaction—These maneuvers 
in the Senate were not lost on the more 
docile members of the House. Several 
expressed resentment that the Senate 
got a chance to vote on measures that 
their own Ways & Means Committee 
had kept from the House floor. This by 
no means adds up to a major revolt 
against Speaker Sam Rayburn and Wil- 
bur D. Mills, chairman of the Ways & 





Soviet Airline Hopes Ride on TU-114 


A giant turboprop transport landed in 
New York this week to bring Russian 
officials to the Soviet trade show (page 
20). But the plane served another pur- 
pose as well—it dramatically reminded 
U.S. airlines that Russia’s state-owned 
air carrier, Aeroflot, is expanding its 
plans to contend for international traffic. 

The Tupolev 114 that touched down 
at New York (picture) flew the 5,000 
miles from Moscow to Idlewild, non- 
stop, in little more than 11 hours. The 
TU-114 is not yet serving any regular 
passenger runs. But Aeroflot has com- 
pleted tests in the Far East, and, an ofh- 
cial says, “all that needs to be done now 
is start selling tickets.” 

If Aeroflot follows tradition, the first 
tickets will be sold for flights within 
the U.S.S.R. Later, the plane is likely 
to appear on routes to Peking, Rangoon, 
Tokyo, and New Delhi. New York is 
specified by the Soviets as an “eventual 
possibility.” This ambitious schedule 
is part of a seven-year Aeroflot plan 
intended to bring a sixfold increase in 
passenger traffic. Much of the traffic 
will come from within the Soviet Union, 
of course, but the line’s growing pres- 


Means Committee. But it puts pressure 
on the leadership to approve some con- 
cessions later on. 

The Rayburn-Mills strategy has been 
to forestall major tax changes until 
Mills completes a major study of re- 
form suggestions, which will get started 
this November. 

e End of Truce—Now that the Admin- 
istration has announced a tax reform 
study of its own by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability & Economic 
Growth (page 16), the chances of 


broad tax legislation next year are im- 
proving. The Democrats and the Re- 
publicans may even wind up offering 
competing tax programs, consequently 
ending the virtual truce on tax issues 
that has existed now for a two-year 


period. 
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tige puts it that much closer to nego- 
tiating a treaty with the U.S. for an 
exchange of international routes. 

One sample of Aeroflot’s enterprise is 
the helicopter service it is contemplat 
ing between Moscow’s airport and 
metropolitan district. 
¢ Bigger and Heavier—lhe ‘lU-1]14 
boasts, in addition to long range, a 
speed of 500 mph., compared with the 
400 mph. or more of the newest U.S 
turboprop, the Lockheed Electra, and 
the 550 to 600 mph. of the new pure jet 
airliners now in U.S. service. It is big- 
ger and heavier than any jet or turbo- 
prop being designed or flown anywhere 
—at take-off from Moscow, it weighed 
370,000 Ib., contrasted with a maximum 
take-off weight of 248,000 Ib. for the 
Boeing 707-120 jets now in service. 

Inside the TU-114’s double decks, 
there’s room for 120, 170, or 220 passen- 
gers, depending on the length of the 
flight. ‘The Victorian decor of earlier 
Aeroflot planes has been replaced by 
something approaching modern West- 
ern design, and stewardesses wear 
snappy uniforms instead of everyday 
dresses. 
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| SPACE exhibit, dominating main floor of Soviet show at New York’s Coliseum, has 
models of all three Sputaiks—including nose cone that carried Laika—first Soviet liquid 
fuel rocket, made in 1933, and 1903 design for space ship by Russian scientist. 
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Trade Fair Bares Soviet Dreams 


New York exhibition, stress- 
ing Russia’s industrial and scien- 
tific achievements, is aimed at 
inducing trade with the U.S. 


The thousands of Americans who at- 
tend the Soviet Exhibition of Science, 
l'echnology, and Culture (pictures) at 
New York's Coliseum will get a reveal- 
ing, first-hand look at Russian aspira- 
tions. 

lhe show, which opened this week, is 
not only a display of goods, culture, 
technical and scientific knowhow. It 
also bares Russian ambitions in space 
projects, industrial production, mining, 
fission and fusion, electronic research, 
and—to a lesser degree—consumcer life. 
¢ Image Makers—Ihe Sputnik and 
space display, for example, frankly 
makes the most of Russia’s proudest 
achievement, and just as frankly makes 
OTC space iccomplishment in IMpor 
tant objective \ mechanized coal- 
cutting and loading machinc—hardly an 
advance over U.S. mining machinery 
nevertheless represents a distinct trend 
toward production by automation \ 
model of a still-to-be-launched nuclear- 


CONSUMER GOODS get minor billing. Fashion exhibit purports to show what Russian women are wearing, but observers have doubts. 
Fur exhibit is lavish, however. Piano, an Estonia, gets praise from player, a show visitor, but is a bit costly for Russians. 
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INDUSTRIAL section features demonstration model of giant walking dragline, used 
in dredging, could be used in mining. Boom, 100 meters long on real thing, would be 
longest anywhere. Bucket’s capacity is about 35 cu. yd. 


AUTOMATION is gaining in Russia, too, as this tape-controlled milling 
machine indicates; but U.S. technicians aren’t impressed, find this aspect 
of show “unspectacular,” say “it looks good, but not better than we have.” 


= 
eo POEs © me een ew 


ATOMIC-POWERED icebreaker Lenin was launched in 1957. Installa- 
tion of its three reactors is behind schedule. Delay carries implication that 
far more intricate submarine installations puts the U.S. ahead in this field. 


ELECTRONIC instruments, like this electron microscope, are numerous 
at show; there are industrial TV cameras, portable TV traasmitters and 
receivers—and many ham radio exhibits. 
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powered icebreaker is perhaps one of 
the most impressive attempts of Soviet 
research and technology to harness 
nuclear energy. 

All this is helping the Soviet convey 
an image of itself as a fast-moving, 
industrv-minded countrv that is con 
trasted sharply at the show with life in 
Czarist Russia 50 years ago. In the 
midst of electron microscopes, com- 
puters, machine tools, medical equip- 
ment, farm machinery, Russian exhib- 
itors explain to visitors the continuous 
steel casting or oil field flooding tech- 
niques of the Soviet. 
¢ Few TVs—Only a small variety of 
Soviet consumer goods are being dis- 
played, chiefly on the upper floor of the 
Coliseum. But television sets, cameras, 
home furnishings, modern apartments, 
pianos, and automobiles obviously are 
not a major part of the industrial image 
the Soviets want to promote. For 
whether a visitor at the Coliseum be- 
lieves all he sees, he must come away 
with an impression of a huge effort to 
convince the U.S. that trade with the 
Soviet—especially in capital goods— 
would be worthwhile 
¢ Dream or Fact—It will be hard, if not 
impossible, for the average Coliseum 
visitor to assess which exhibits repre- 
sent dreams, which represent fact. ‘The 
three-room apartment on display, for 
example, does not exist for the great 
majority of Russians. At the same time, 
1 visitor will be hard-pressed to make 
a careful comparison with Russian and 
\merican ambitions and developments. 
Space projects often are dream stuff 
frequently beyond the practical knowl- 
edge and understanding of laymen. 
And _ relatively few Americans have 
seen the modern, near-automatic min- 
ing machines of U.S. operators. 

Nevertheless, he will have to be im- 
pressed by one of the most interesting 
feats of the Russians—the design and 
production of the ‘Tupolev TU-114 
turboprop commercial transport (page 
19). The plane, on display at New 
York’s Idlewild Airport, will carry up to 
220 passengers and cruise at nearly 500 
mph. It far surpasses in size any com- 
mercial U.S. jet or jet-prop plane. 
¢ Main Street, U.S.A.—The counter- 
part of the Soviet show is the American 
National Exhibition, which is being 
held in Moscow from July 25 to Sept. 4. 
The Russian show here closes Aug. 10. 

The U.S. exhibition, in Moscow’s 
Sokolniki Park, will emphasize an 
American economy tied to the needs of 
consumers. Homes, furnishings, recrea- 
tional products—art, music, autos, books 
and magazines, for example—will be 
featured prominently. Unlike the Soviet 
show theme, which is pitched to induc- 
ing trade, the U.S. exhibition is “not 
a trade fair,” but will trv to create an 
image of “how an American lives, works, 
learns, produces, consumes, and plays.” 
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Computer Service for Brokers 


RCA will operate a computer center in Wall Street to 
relieve brokerage houses of much of their paperwork, with 
special safeguards to preserve secrecy of records. 


Three months of negotiations with 
New York stockbrokers this week pro- 
duced word from Radio Corp. of 
America that next October it will open 
a computer service center in Wall 
Street to handle much of the paperwork 
that now swamps brokerage houses. 

Two RCA 501 computers at the 
center will be linked—electrically and 
continuously—by private wires with the 
brokers’ offices. The brokerage houses 
themselves will prepare the data they 
want to have processed. Thev'll punch 
it on paper tape or on punch cards, then 
transmit it to the center. ‘There it 
will be received on punched tape ready 
to be fed to the computer. When the 
computer has done its work, the in- 
formation will be sent back to the 
brokers by the same system. 
¢ Secrecy Preserved—Information _ re- 
corded on tape cannot be read directly 
by the human eve. And this, appar- 
ently, will be one vital point in the 
operation of RCA’s Wall Street center. 
For brokers demand secrecy for their 
records, and this svstem permits no 
information leakage from the center. 

Just as telling a point, savs RCA, is 
that use of the center will speed brok- 
ers’ paperwork (computers can handle 
it up to four times as fast as tabulating 
machines now used), cut clerical costs. 
¢ Psychological Breakthrough—RCA’s 
center represents less a_ technological 
than a_ psychological or sales break- 
through in the computer business. 
There are plenty of other computer 
centers operating in the country todav. 
Some, like Svlvania Electric Products 
Co.’s center at Camillus, N. Y., are 
linked by private wire with dozens of 
points from which data is fed to a 
computer; but these are used almost 
exclusively for a single company’s own 
internal data processing. Others, like 
International Business Machine’s Serv- 
ice Bureau Corp., in New York City, 
serve outside clients; but these clients 
are not directly connected with the 
center. 

In centers like IBM’s, the clients can 
be sure their computations will remain 
secret because they can watch over the 
computer while it works on their prob- 
lems and can take the data away with 
them. In centers like Sylvania’s there’s 
no need for privacy. 
¢ Computer Functions—RCA’s center 
will handle a wide range of paperwork 
for brokers. Chief among its functions 
will be to compute trade confirmations 
(brokers’ and customers’ records of gach 


stock transaction), stock records (a 
broker's daily guide to the stock he 
holds, margining (a broker’s check on 
the margin dealings of his customers), 
and monthly statements (the customer’s 
guide to his position). ‘The broker will 
have to leave some of his most impor- 
tant records at the center. But thev'll 
be kept in locked cabinets to which 
only he will have the kev. 

Costs will be based on agreement 
with cach brokerage house. Firms will 
pav a minimum fee for their expected 
normal daily volume of business. Then 
there'll be a sliding scale of charges for 
extra work. 
¢ First Customer—F'irst to sign up with 
RCA is E. F. Hutton & Co. Ronello 
B. Lewis, Hutton general partner, savs: 
“The center’s work promises to break 
up the two great bottlenecks in a brok- 
erage business—sorting and collating the 
masses of paper that pile up around 
stock transactions.” 

“It will be mid-1961 before cach part 
of the RCA system will be working for 
us,” savs Lewis, “but we will get our 
greatest benefits from it in the early 
stages. Eventually, we will climinate 
just about our whole machine depart- 
ment. Though the center opens in 
October, it will make test runs until 
next January, then take on FE. F. Hut- 
ton’s work. 

At least half a dozen more brokerage 
houses of about the same size as E. F. 
Hutton are in the final stages of ne- 
gotiation with RCA. The market lies 
mostly among these medium-sized 
brokerages, of which there are about 
150, savs RCA management cngincer 
John Humphrey. Smaller one- and two 
man outfits can’t afford the service and 
the giants are large enough to use their 
own internal systems. 
¢ RCA’s Plans—It’s RCA’s plan to set 
up a string of similar centers elsewhere. 
Smaller manufacturing and service in- 
dustries would use these, mostly. They 
will be more difficult to serve than 
brokerages, because, unlike brokerages, 
manufacturers keep their business sta- 
tistics in widely varying ways. 

“But even for these, standards can be 
developed,” Humphrey says. “It may 
not be long—perhaps a year—before we 
have such a center ready in a city like 
Pittsburgh.” 

It may not be long, either, before 
RCA has direct competition; at least 
one other major computer manufac- 
turer is preparing a setup similar to 


RCA’s. 
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Precision Guidance 
of Nearly a Mile of 
Plate Glass... 











Controls by Allen-Bradley of course! 


Automation became a reality in the cutting room at the new Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Cumberland plant. In a unique process, a con- 
tinuous ribbon of glass is produced and passed through various 
operations on its way to the cutting room. Here Allen-Bradley 
controls ‘‘take over’’ to cut, sort, and guide the glass to different 
stations. In this continuous process, the failure of a single control 
component —even for a moment — would result in costly production 
losses. Allen-Bradley motor control provides the reliability that is 
essential to this process. 

Design simplicity is the key. A-B solenoid starters, contactors, 
and relays have only ONE moving part... your assurance of mil- 
lions of trouble free operations. There are no trouble causing bear- 
ings or flexible jumpers. And the double break, silver alloy contacts 
—used with all Allen-Bradley control—never need servicing. 

For uninterrupted operation of your automatic equipment, insist 
on Allen-Bradley ... it’s the motor control of proven reliability. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 











asap 


A series of control panels such as this is used in the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass cutting room. Above are shown 
the Allen-Bradley application engineers after com- 
pleting the factory testing of the final panel. 


ALLEN an B RADLEY | Quality Motor Control 














Interest Rates Keep Climbing 


@ Caught between rising demand and the Fed’s 
restraint, the cost of money is going up again for all borrowers. 


@ The Fed favors tightness as a weapon against infla- 
tion and a way to build foreign confidence in the dollar. 


@ Meantime, a compromise seems likely on the Treas- 
ury’s request to raise the ceiling on its long-term bond rates. 


The cost of money, already as high as 
it has been at any time since the 1920s, 
is moving up again for all borrowers— 
individuals, corporations, and the gov- 
ernment itself. 

This week, the U.S. Treasury, the 
nation’s biggest borrower, led the march 
toward higher rates. It paid a record 
3.7% on a $500-million issue of 182- 
day bills. It is also selling, on an auc- 
tion basis, $3-billion in eight-month 
tax anticipation bills, which will prob- 
ably vield lenders about +%. And next 
week it is offering $2-billion in one-year 
bills; dealers in government obligations 
say these will definitely yield well over 
4%. 

The Treasury's concentration on the 
short-term market means that short-term 
rates will show the biggest increases. 
But the rise in borrowing costs will not 
be limited to the short-term market— 
or to the Treasury. That was plain from 
developments this week: 

¢ Pres. Eisenhower signed into law 
a bill establishing a new maximum in- 
terest rate of 54% on Veterans Admin- 
istration-guaranteed mortgages. 

¢ George Champion, president of 
New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank, 
observed that the prime rate—now at 
44%-—may have to be hiked if borrow- 
ing demand continues. 

¢ General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. boosted its rate to dealers for 
financing to 5% from 44%. 

e Moves were afoot to raise the 
rates on consumer installment loans. 
¢ Why Tightness—This new round of 
increases stems from a rising level of 
demand for credit at a time when the 
Federal Reserve is pursuing an anti- 
inflationary policy of credit restraint. 
The pressure on rates is aggravated by 
the fact that the Treasury is unable to 
sell any long-term obligations, because 
of the statutory 44% ceiling prevailing 
on any issues with a five-year or longer 
maturity. 

The Fed’s tight policy is not dic- 
tated only by fears of a new eruption in 
the wage-price spiral. Its officials are 
also worried about what foreigners think 
of the dollar. If inflation is not checked, 
the Fed expects a steady worsening in 
the balance of international payments 
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and a continued drain on the U.S. gold 
stock. Officials say their restrictive pol- 
icy is aimed as much at bolstering 
foreign confidence in the dollar as it 
is at fighting domestic inflationary 
pressures. 

Treasury officials take much the same 
line. They are concerned about the 
adverse balance of payments that the 
U.S. is now running. Increased com- 
petition faced by U.S. companies 
abroad has cut down on our exports; 
at the same time, foreign competitors 
have been increasingly successful in 
selling to the U.S. market, and this is 
raising our imports. Unless these trends 
are curbed by monetary and fiscal 
measures, Officials think there will be a 
further run on the dollar, followed by 
a wave of protectionism—involving re- 
duced aid and higher tariffs—that would 
be “a step backward.” 
¢ Mobilizing—To face this threat, the 
Fed is utilizing its general quantitative 
controls over credit. In addition, the 
Administration is intent on strengthen- 
ing its other weapons, namely fiscal 
policy and debt management. It feels 
that a balanced budget will help stave 
off inflation and restore confidence in 
the dollar. And it wants more flexibil- 
ity in its control over the debt. 

The Treasury is hoping that Con- 
gress will approve two requests: (1) to 
lift the ceiling on long-term interest 
rates and (2) to allow holders of out- 
standing governments to exchange them 
for new issues without having to make 
an immediate tax settlement. 
¢ Controversial Proposal—Most of the 
debate has so far centered around the 
interest rate ceiling. Some Democrats 
in Congress see the ‘Treasury's request 
as an Opportunity to stick a high-inter- 
est-rate label on the Administration. 
They are fighting any plan that would 
make Congress share the responsibility 
for a hike. 

But they recognize that if the Treas- 
ury is frozen out of the long-term mar- 
ket, then it will have to continue selling 
shorter maturities, which could force 
short rates up to extremely high levels. 
In his testimony before Congress, 
Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson em- 
phasized that this would be Congress’ 


fault. And he added that selling short- 
terms will also be inflationary, because 
most short-term debt will be held by 
the banks. 

Early this week, Anderson and Rep. 
Wilbur D. Mills (D.-Ark.), head of the 
influential House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee, worked out a compromise that 
would have given the President discre- 
tionary authority to raise the ceiling on 
any particular issue if he thought it 
necessary. This agreement would have 
placed responsibility on the White 
House rather than Congress, but some 
Democrats continued to balk. On the 
theory that tight money is likely to be 
a big political issue, they want to go on 
record against the Administration's po- 
sition. 

It is likely, though, that a compro- 
mise will be reached. The Mills’ accord 
is acceptable to the Treasury. The 
Treasury would probably also buy any 
measure that would lift the ceiling tem- 
porarily—for two years, say. But it is 
against any move that would merely 
raise the ceiling from its present 44% 
to say 43%, on the ground that rates 
would immediately gravitate toward the 
new limit. 
¢ Hard to Sell—Even if a compromise 
comes through, the Treasury will find 
it difficult to sell many long-term bonds. 
Both Wall Street and Washington agree 
that the kind of costs the Treasury 
would have to pay would mean that 
other borrowers, whose costs are scaled 
upward from the government rates, 
would be forced out of the market. 

Thus, the Treasury is putting a great 
deal of emphasis on its proposal to allow 
investors to postpone tax payments if 
they accept an exchange. With this 
measure, the Treasury could exchange 
new issues for issues maturing in two 
to five years and bearing low coupons 
without paying as high a rate as it would 
under present tax law. 
¢ Through the Ceiling—But whatever 
happens, a sharp rise in interest rates 
seems certain. During the next few 
weeks, the Fed is unlikely to take any 
overt action to increase borrowing costs. 
That’s because the Treasury will be in 
the market for new cash and refunding 
of maturing issues. But once that is out 
of the way, the Fed may well signal a 
new round of rate increases. 

Even without further action by the 
Fed, rates are already going up. It is 
probable, for instance, that the Treas- 
ury’s one-year bill issue will rise above 
the present ceiling on long-term bonds. 
The Treasury may offer some interme- 
diate obligations—between one-year and 
five-year—in its next refunding, and if 
it does so, these are sure to be above 
the present long-term ceiling. 
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Things happen fast to a rocketing missile. High-nickel Mumetal shields help tape recorders get it all down accurately. 


How Nickel helps record messages from space 


When a missile rockets off into space, 
it detects all sorts of data — tempera- 
ture, radiation, meteoric dust — the 
many things we need to know in 
order to conquer space. 


Since radio transmission and re- 
ception between missile and ground 
is not always reliable, some missiles 
carry an airborne secretary—a multi- 
channeled tape recorder. 


It records as many as thirty dif- 
ferent bands of data side by side on 
a 14%4-inch magnetic tape. 


Confusion of all the magnetic fields 
crammed inside the tiny head could 
cause messages to come out garbled. 


But there is a way to keep them 
straightened out—by using Mumetal* 
(77% Nickel). This alloy has the 


unusual ability of soaking up mag- 
netic fields like a sponge. Thin, flat 
shields of Mumetal siphon off troub- 
lesome interference. 


The manufacturer also covers the 
whole head with more Mumetal to 
bar stray magnetic fields on the out- 
side from getting inside. And then 
a protective Nickel-chrome plating 
goes on top of that. 


All in all, it’s quite a job Nickel 
does. And something to keep in mind 
the next time you’re faced with a 
problem in your product or process. 
If it has to do with high or low 
temperatures ... magnetism... cor- 
rosion ... fatigue or some other 
factor, write us. We’d be happy to 
show you how Nickel, or one of its 
alloys, may be able to help. 


Tiny magnetic head of tape recorder ha 
Mumetal shields to trap magnetic 
terference, help Davies Lab. Div 

of Minneapolis- Honeywell pack n 
in little space. Nickel-chrome plati: 
cover adds durability, corrosion r¢ 
tance, and attractive appearance. 


*Trademark, Allegheny Ludlum St 
The eens ™ Nickel Company, Inc. 


67 Wall Street weo New York 5, N 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 








In Business 


CBS, NBC Publish Polls of Viewers; 
Each Finds That It’s Most Popular 


Which ‘TV channel do you prefer, and which one can 
best sell your wares? In both cases, the answer seems 
to depend on who does the asking, and where. 

his week, NBC and CBS each proudly produced 
the results of surveys—made by independent researchers 
neither of which, presumably, knew what the other was 
about. By a happy coincidence, CBS announced a sur- 
vey by the Ernest Dichter outfit that showed CBS way 
ahead of its chief competitor in the popularity poll, 
while NBC proudly produced a survey in which it led 
its rival by a nose. 

As to who liked what, the two surveys asked sur- 
prisingly similar questions. In one case, CBS found 
52% of interviewees preferring CBS programs, com- 
pared with 28% who picked NBC. In the NBC poll, 
35% picked NBC, to 34% who preferred CBS. 

Research men at the T'V giants scratched up some 
explanations for the discrepancies. NBC men suggested 
hufhly that CBS confined its questioning to New York 
and Los Angeles, where it was sure to win, while NBC 
won in a much broader area. CBS retorted that it had 
picked the two biggest markets because they offered 
the most searching test, and besides, it was going to 
extend its coverage later. 

NBC claims it didn’t even know its survey was being 
made. Psychological Corp. did the testing on its own, 
and then had the astute notion that NBC, the winner, 
might want to buy it. 


Passing of the Military Jeep Seen; 
As Ford Gets Contract for Lighter MUTT 


The Jeep, that stubby four-wheel-drive hero of World 
War II mudholes, is going the way of the cavalry horse. 
Last week the Army announced a contract with Ford 
Motor Co. for a new quarter-ton passenger and cargo 
vehicle, labeled M-151 or MUTT (for Military Utility 
lactical Truck). 

The original order for the M-151 is for a mere 4,050, 
but there is little doubt that it is the designated suc- 
cessor to the Jeep. It was designed by Ford and Army 
Ordnance, with the final version going to Ford in com- 
petitive bidding with Willys and Studebaker-Packard. 

Essentially, the M-151 is designed to answer problems 
that did not exist in the heyday of the Jeep, especially 
ease of air transport. The M-151 weighs 400 Ib. less 
than the Jeep, has a higher power to weight ratio, and 
30% more cruising range on the same fuel load. Fitted 
for an air drop, M-151 actually saves 1,600 Ib., because 
it uses a lighter harness than the Jeep. 

Although Ford holds the M-151 production contract, 
it is subcontracting everything but the final assembly 
to some 65 different companies, because volume isn’t 
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big enough to warrant setting up separate facilities. First 
deliveries are scheduled for next March. 

Meanwhile, American Motors Co. is trying its own 
successor to the Jeep, with a preliminary contract to 
supply the Marine Corps with 250 small, lightweight 
vehicles dubbed Mighty Mite. 


. . But Willys Is Not Repining 


Willys Motors, Inc., which designed the waitime Jeep 
and owns the name, is wasting no time weeping over 
the arrival of the M-151. Besides the half-million military 
Jeeps it built between 1940 and 1955, the company has 
turned out 991,120 Jeeps for commercial use, including 
trucks considerably larger than the wartime vehicle. 

Besides, Willys believes it has the military vehicle of 
the future in its Mechanical Mule family. The Mule 
itself is a half-ton cargo or weapons carrier; instead of a 
conventional body, it has a flat platform (on which 
sides can be mounted) that is pulled by an air-cooled 
aluminum engine with four-wheel drive and four-wheel 
steering. 

Willys has just finished an $8-million order for several 
hundred Mechanical Mules, and has delivered four 
prototypes of larger, three-quarter-ton version that can 
be used as a personnel carrier. 

However, Army Ordnance is still stressing develop- 
ment of conventional ty pe vehicles. This week it awarded 
a design contract to Ford, General Motors, and Reo for 
a new line of medium personnel “tactical trucks” of the 
same family as the M-151. 


Hughes Tool Yields Its Place in Line 
For Six Boeing 707s to Pan Am 


Hughes Tool Co. has found a way to ease at least 
some of the financial pressure that built up from its 
orders for 60-odd jet planes it intended for its 78%- 
owned Trans World Airlines. Hughes has yielded its 
place in the waiting line for six of $6-million long-range 
Boeing 707s to Pan American World Airways, and in 
return got an option to buy six of the shorter-range jets 
that Pan Am is now flying. 

Pan Am revealed the deal in filing with the Securities 
& Exchange Commission for an offering to stockholders 
of $47-million in convertible debentures (page 73). 

The SEC papers were filed just a few days before a 
progress payment was due on the planes. Boeing, while 
apparently agreeable, still must officially O.K. the deal. 


& * . 
Mutual Broadcasting Files in Bankruptcy 


Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc., has been given 
time by a Federal Bankruptcy Referee to stay in busi- 
ness while it settles with its creditors. MBS filed a 
voluntary bankruptcy petition after Robert F. Hurleigh, 
a long-time radio news executive, took over control and 
was named president. Earlier this year, the network was 
taken over by a group headed by Malcolm E. Smith, Jr., 
New York businessman. The bankruptcy petition listed 
assets of $579,607 and liabilities of $3,195,207. 
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Take 
the 
mike... 


See how this new Edison VOICEWRITER dictating machine 
helps you break through your “time barrier” to new success! 


Take the mike... dictate ...and suddenly you'll realize 
that any other dictating method is old-fashioned! 

You'll see how this all-new Voicewriter saves man- 
hours by acting as a rapid, foolproof dispatcher of cor- 
respondence . . . a communicator of instructions ... a 
conference reporter . . . a sounding board for sales 
talks, ideas and speeches! Its features? All you would 
expect to find in the finest dictating machine ever built 
... and then some! 

Think we’ ve exaggerated? We offer you a friendly chal- 
lenge to mail the coupon—‘“‘take the mike”’ at your own 
desk, with your own work, for just a few minutes! Once 
you take the mike...your talk will be our best sales talk! 


Edison Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Company 
West Orange, N.J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. 
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FREE TRYOUT!—ZJust fill out and mail this coupon 
to Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, New Jersey. 
Your Voicewriter representative will do the rest. 
No obligation! 


Okay Edison, I’d like to take the mike of the all-neu 
Edison Voicewriter. Please call me to arrange a 
demonstration. 


Title 
Organization 
Address 


A 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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Your investment in truck tires will pay 
extra “‘dividends’” when you choose Kellys. 
It’s because Kellys are the toughest tires made. 
That’s one reason why they deliver more de- 
pendable service and longer mileage. Another 
reason is that every Kelly is engineered and 
built to meet the requirements of specific wheel 


KELL 





LOOK FOR THE SIGN OF BONUS MILEAGE... 


The Finest All-Purpose Truck Tire 
for Dependable Service and Surprising Economy! 


@ Low first cost... 


@ Stronger cord body... 


@ Outstanding for every type of 
ordinary heavy duty truck work. 








The result? You 


loads, strains and stresses. 
can depend on Kellys to give you extra mile- 
age for your tire dollars. 

There’s a top quality Kelly Tire for every 
type of car, truck and implement. Get all the 
facts from your Kelly Dealer, or write to: The 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Md. 


HEAVY 
DUTY 





lower final cost per mile. 


@ The most modern flat road-contour tread. 


e@ Five heavy, sharp-angled ribs for excellent traction. 


extra strength to resist bumps and bruises. 


KELLY 








TIRES 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND @ THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Take a look ahead on politics—at the “winter book.” 


July of next year will see both the big parties pick their candidates 
for the 1960 Presidential election. The Democrats will make their selection 
first—in Los Angeles in the week of July 11. The GOP convention will 
follow at Chicago, starting July 25. The maneuvering is well under way. 
It’s a force in this session of Congress and will be next year. 


Start with the Republicans. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon is the front runner. He hasn’t announced and prob- 
ably won’t for some time to come. But his post as the second-top elected 
officer of the government gives him some advantages. 


Keep an eye on his Moscow trip, late this month. 


Pres. Eisenhower made the assignment. The President has a clean 
record of not backing his Vice-President for the 1960 top spot. But he has, 
on many occasions, given Nixon an opportunity to shine. 


Nixon will go by jet. This will tell the Red world that the U.S. is not 
behind in the air. 


He will have tremendous press coverage—by upwards of 50 reporters. 


The U.S.S.R. boss, Khrushchev, will meet him. Eisenhower helped set 
this up. He opened the Russian trade fair in New York, where Kozlov was 
the top Red representative. Khrushchev can do no less for Nixon. 


Watch for Nixon’s return to the U.S. There will be a big play. 


Nixon will be free then to make his bid. The recent moves to set up 
“Nixon for President” clubs were scotched by the Vice-President. He didn’t 
want to take off for Russia as a candidate for President. He insisted that 
this trip be strictly official, the Vice-President representing the President. 
Things will be different this fall. 


The Nixon campaign will get under way. You will see Nixon clubs 
spring up. And the Vice-President no longer will discourage them. 


Don’t overlook the steel strike issue (page 13). 


Nixon is in on this dispute. He has invited both sides, labor and man- 
agement, to keep him informed. He has had Cabinet support. 


Labor Secy. Mitchell sold Nixon, then the White House, on the idea of 
continuing negotiations beyond the June 30 deadline. In doing this, Mitchell 
was in close contact with steel union boss McDonald. The fact is that 
McDonald faced the prospect of a strike and a no better settlement at the 
end than he could win without a strike. Eisenhower’s request for con- 
tinued negotiations helped get McDonald off a tough spot, makes him in 
debt to Nixon and Mitchell, a much talked-of ticket for 1960. 


Gov. Rockefeller is the only challenge to Nixon. 


He’s a definite candidate for the GOP nomination. He hasn’t announced, 
and probably won’t. But his friends have let it be known that he is willing 
—even eager. 


Democratic hopefuls are stewing. Most of them are in the Senate. 
And they made the mistake of fighting the “Eisenhower recession” too long. 
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WASHINGTON Democratic Leader Johnson, of Texas, has an advantage over his col- 

BUREAU leagues. He, too, fought the recession too long. But when he turned to a 

| | JULY 4, 1959 more conservative position, fellow senators called him “Ike’s leader.” 
Humphrey of Minnesota is way out on a limb. His backing is on the 


| decline. 


Symington of Missouri, ex-Pres. Truman’s favorite, is fast becoming a 
| sort of “one-note-Johnny”—always arguing that the Administration is not 
giving the U.S. adequate defense. His backing is slipping, too. 


Kennedy of Massachusetts is making a great effort. He likes to talk 
i about his gains in the South. But when reporters talk to the public about ' 
| Kennedy, they find that the senator often is confused with his brother Bob, a = 
the investigator of the McClellan committee. 7 

j 


All this encourages Stevenson’s backers. Stevenson has announced that 
| he is not a candidate. It’s a fact that he is doing nothing to encourage his 
’ supporters. But a real fight in the convention at Los Angeles a year hence 

could bring him to the forefront again. If “drafted,” Stevenson’s friends say 
| he would try it again. 


‘ —_ on 


Watch for Congress to go to work now. The real push to get done what 
must be done before adjournment is under way. The hope of the leaders 
is that the session can be ended by mid-August or late August. Between 
now and then, many bills will be shoved aside. Only a few will be passed. 


On labor reform, the prospect still is doubtful. The Democrats are 
reluctant to fly in the face of the AFL-CIO, and Teamsters, too. 
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The minimum wage will stay as is—$1 per hour. 
The standard work week won’t be changed—40 hours before overtime 


Wage and hour coverage won’t be extended. Congress, unable to decide 
what to do about “union bad boys,” will withhold new benefits. 


Government-paid medical benefits won’t be expanded. The lobby 
against more government spending in this field is strong and being built 
up. But you may see a serious move in 1960-to provide medical aid for 
those who have retired. This may come in the political year as a part of a 
new liberalization of social security. 


Odds are against new civil rights legislation. Liberals in both the 
House and Senate want it. They feel that integration of schools is moving 
too slowly, and that the old “voting rights” law is inadequate. But new 
legislation at this time seems dead. The liberals can’t agree on what they 
want. This late in the session, a Southern filibuster would have a good 
chance of success. 


New public works have little chance. The push behind these has died 
down with the nation’s economic recovery. So, the Democrats will hold them 
back until next year, when the issue of “local improvements” will figure in 
the Presidential election. 





On antitrust, most pending bills will wind up under the carpet. There’s 
no real push to do anything at this time. Legislation requiring a business 
to notify in advance if it plans price increases will be put over until next 

30 year. 
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WAGNER ELECTRIC MOTORS...THE CHOICE OF LEADERS IN INDUSTRY 
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Chances are, you have...some 133,000 air travelers pass 
through this handsome Municipal Airport each month. And 
chances are, you've been impressed with the clean, soaring 
architectural lines of the building and with the clean, fres! 

always comfortable atmosphere. 


The job of efficient air movement for this 50,000 squa: 

foot building is handled by five air supply fans and five ait 
return fans—all driven by Wagner electric motors... fiv: 
40 hp motors for air supply and five 15 hp motors for the air 
return fans. Their quiet, efficient operation in this applica- 
tion is typical of the service record of Wagner motors in 
millions of applications all over the nation. 


Whatever your motor requirements may be, Wagner can 
supply a standard motor or build a special motor to fit yo 

need. Constant research and development have kept Wagner 
up front in electric motor design for more than 65 years— 
made the name Wagner one you can trust in choosing motors 
for your plant or for your product. Call your nearby Wagner 
field engineer for an engineering analysis of your next motor 


ia. % application. There are Wagner branches in 32 principal cities 
Here are two of the five air return fans, each powered with 
15 hp Wagner Motors. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wasner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Missouri. 


SERVING 2 GREAT GROWTH INDUSTRIES...ELECTRICAL... AUTOMOTIVE 
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THE GREAT STRENGTH OF 


NAXIKA 


LETS YOU ELIMINATE COSTLY 
DEAD WEIGHT FROM YOUR PRODUCTS 


N-A-XTRA is the best low-alloy, extra high-strength steel you can 
buy. Heat-treated, fully quenched and tempered, it’s now available 
in minimum yield strength levels of 80,000—110,000 psi. This is 
nearly three times the strength of ordinary carbon steel. 


The great strength of N-A-XTRA gives engineers and designers a 
\ unique opportunity to eliminate bulky, useless dead weight from 
finished products. Production men will delight in its superior form- 
ability and superb weldability. Send today for our illustrated brochure 
on N-A-XTRA HIGH-STRENGTH steel. Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 
Detroit 29, Michigan, Dept. BW-8. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION le 
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FIVE-YEAR PLAN for expansion at Wards was fathered by (from left) Pres. Hammaker, Financial Vice Pres. Kushell, Chmn. Barr. 


Nursing Wards Back to Health 


The team that took over after 
Sewell Avery reversed an earn- 
ings decline; now it’s ambitiously 
opening new outlets. 


[he most widespread wheeze about 
\lontgomerv Ward & Co. a few vears 
back was to describe it as “‘a bank with 
1 store front.” Under crusty Chmn. 
Sewell Avery, Wards had a reputation 
for clinging to its cash as a_ hedge 
gainst hard times 

\t the time of Averv’s ouster in 1955, 
it looked as if hard times might be com 
ing upon Wards partly because of this 
ution. The company had $327-mil- 
ion in cash and government securities 
to its credit, but sales were slipping. It 
hadn't built a new retail store or relo- 
cated an old one since 1941—and while 
it stood still and counted its bankroll, 
the whole pattern of retailing was chang- 
ing around it, with the rapid rise of 
suburbs and shopping centers. 

For all its conservatism, Wards had 
plenty of excitement in 1955, between 
Avery's dramatic exit from the chairman- 
ship, the frustration of financier Louis 
Wolfson’s long campaign for control, 
and the advent of a new management. 
Afterward, though, the new brass settled 
down to bring Wards up to date in mer- 
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chandising and improve sales and earn 
ings (BW —Mar.3'56,p44). By now, re- 
sults are beginning to show in the 
statistics, and the new management 
team (cover and pictures) is embarking 
on an aggressive $500-million program 
of further expansion, including many 
new stores and distribution centers. 

¢ Second and Third—In its 87 vears, 
Montgomery Ward has won a position 
as the nation’s No. 2 mail order house 
(behind Sears, Roebuck & Co.) and 
No. 3 retail merchandiser (on the heels 
of Sears and J. C. Pennev). As of June 
1, there were 551 Wards retail stores 
and 543 catalogue stores, where the 
customer can view some sample mer- 
chandise but does his ordering from the 
catalogue. In addition, Wards has 10 
mail order houses to serve catalogue 
customers and seven units taking tele- 
phone orders in metropolitan areas. By 
this summer, the company will be opera- 
ting three of ten new warchouse distnb- 
ution centers being built to feed the 
retail stores. Geographically, the outlets 
are spread all over the country, though 
the chain is weakest in New England 
and the Southeast. 

Wards has always been best known 
as a mail order house, but this is now 
something of a misnomer, since only 
11% to 12% of its business is done by 
mail. Another 21% of sales comes from 


the catalogue stores. But by far the big 
gest chunk—two-thirds—is rung up in the 
retail stores. All in all, sales last veat 
came to almost S$1.1-billion Vhis 
marked steady improvement from the 
$887-million low to which they sank in 
1954. But Ward sales have been hover 
ing in the $1]-billion region ever since 
1947, and in the same period the sales 
of Sears have more than doubled—from 
$1.6-billion to $3.7-billion last vear. 


|. Picking a New Team 


Improving sales and earnings was the 
obvious assignment for John A. Bart 
when he became Montgomery Ward's 
chairman and president in 1955 after 
Averv’s departure. Barr, who had been 
with the company since 1938, had 
served as secretary, vice-president, and 
general counsel. At the outset of his 
tenure at the top, he was on a loneh 
pinnacle. Wards had only one vice-pres- 
ident left; under Avery, there had been 
an exodus of management talent. 

Barr took the dual jobs of chairman 
and president with the understanding 
that he would relinquish the latter as 
soon as a strong merchandising man 
came along to fill it. The man came 
along in July, 1957, in the person of 
Paul M. Hammaker, who had held posts 
at Wards in retail management from 
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1932 to 1942 before moving over to 
Chicago’s famous Marshall Field de- 
partment store. He returned to Wards 
as executive vice-president and general 
manager. Late this spring, he was elec- 
ted president. Barr, who is only 50, 
stavs on as chairman and chief executive 
(Hammaker is 56). 

The fresh start Barr gave Wards is 
reflected in the fact that all but two of 
the other principal officers came to 
the company—cither as a newcomer or 
a returning alumnus—after he took 
over. ‘The exceptions are Harold F. 
Dysart, appointed vice-president and 
general operating manager in the Chi- 
cago office, and Lester O. Naylor, the 
vice-president and divisional merchan- 
dise manager in New York. ‘They, like 
Barr, were at Wards under Averv and 
never left. 
¢ Roster Completed—Barr and Ham 
maker have some kev colleagues at the 
upper level. Charles J. Kushell, Jr., 
financial vice-president, joined Wards in 
1956 after experience as director of 
finance for the Port of New York Au- 
thority. E. P. (Ted) Platt migrated to 
the merchandising vice-presidency last 
November from a similar spot at the 
big Meier & Frank department store in 
Portland, Ore. And early last month 
Wards filled the last gap in its manage- 
ment ranks by appointing ‘Thomas M. 
Green vice-president in charge of the 
new Facilities Development Div.—where 
he will be directly responsible for exe- 
cution of the expansion program. He 
is a veteran of Macv’s. 

Though the basic organization of the 
company’s management was established 
by Barr, it’s now pretty much Ham- 
maker’s team. Associates sav his influ- 
ence was felt in changes within the 
organization. 


ll. More Sales, More Stores 


Now that the groundwork has been 
laid for a burst of growth, Barr is talk- 
ing of sales increasing in annual $150- 
million spurts to $1.8-billion by 1963. 
To make this dream come true, Barr, 
Hammaker, and Kushell have devised a 
$500-million program geared to a five- 
vear timetable, but not rigidly so. The 
plans are to be revised as they go along. 

In its current five-year projection, 
Wards intends to put $200-million into 
accounts receivable (customer credit), 
$200-million into fixed assets, and $100- 
million into inventories. ‘To understand 
this distribution, you must first under- 
stand that in merchandising, unlike 
manufacturing, the important thing is 
to move goods off the floor of your store 
or warehouse into customers’ homes. 
So a major share of your investment 
goes into inventories and into accounts 
receivable, which represent goods you 
have sold and are awaiting payment for. 
Fixed assets—vour stores, fixtures, ware- 
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NEW STORES, such as this one in Gary, Ind., are opening all over the country. Most are 
in shopping centers. Under former management, Wards had not built new store since 1941 


MERCHANDISING is drawing new attention. E. P. Platt, merchandising v-p, (left 
and H. F. Dysart, V-P and general operating manager, scan a possible Christmas display 
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TELEPHONE ORDERS come into Wards 


at seven metropolitan centers. 


houses, and other facilities—are also im 
yortant, but relatively less so than in 
most manufacturing 

Wards now has about $305-million 
in accounts receivable on the books, but 
it expects sales to expand to such an ex- 
tent that another $200-million will be 
needed to carry receivables 
¢ Carpenter Work—In the category of 
fixed assets, Wards this vear is opening 
10 new retail department stores, 45 
catalogue stores, two distribution cen 
ters, and four hard-line stores—carrving 
home furnishings, appliances, garden 
tools, auto accessories, and such, but not 
ipparel or other softgoods. Hammaker 
explains the hard-line stores as suitable 
for shopping centers where softgoods 
outlets are alreadv numerous. 

lor 1960, Wards has scheduled the 
opening of 20 full-line retail stores, 40 
catalogue stores, two distribution cen- 
ters, and a “substantial number’ of 
hard-line stores. At this rate of growth, 
the chain would contain something like 
1,500 outlets by 1963 

Significantly, of the 31 new retail 
stores whose locations have been an- 
nounced, 26 are in shopping centers— 
where the surge of growth in postwar 
retailing has occurred. 
¢ Source of Funds—The money for this 
expansion at Wards will come from 
cash on hand, retained earnings, and 
financing through two new subsidiaries. 
One, an acceptance company, will buy 
some of the parent’s accounts receivable 
and sell them, in turn, to banks and 
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other lenders. Wards will continue to 
carry the bulk of its paper itself. Organ- 
ization of this subsidiary is just about 
complete. 

The other new subsidiary, slated to 
go into action probably this fall, will 
handle real estate for Wards. It will 
hold title to store and distribution prop- 
erties, in most cases financed through 
long-term mortgage bonds, and _ lease 
them back to the parent merchan- 
diser. 
¢ Money at Work—This energetic 
spending for expansion is a real turn- 
about from the Wards of Averv’s dav. 
“By the end of 1959,” Barr has told 
stockholders, “we will have put all our 
excess cash, previously invested in low 
earning securities, to work in higher- 
earning merchandising assets.” By the 
end of fiscal 1958, Averv’s $327-million 
wad of cash and governments had 
dwindled to $94.7-million. But. since 
1954—when only a little more than $1- 
million was spent to add to property 
and equipment—a total of $61.6-million 
had been laid out for improvements. 

This money went into the growth 

that Barr and Hammaker have already 
accomplished. To date, 10 full-line de 
partment stores and 293 catalogue stores 
have swung their doors open to custom- 
ers. At the same time, Wards has closed 
29 unprofitable retail outlets and 10 
catalogue stores. 
e Early Returns—W ards also acquired, 
in mid-1957, control of The Fair de- 
partment store in Chicago, with a big 
Loop store—now the biggest in the 
Montgomery Ward chain—and_ threc 
suburban oulets. The Fair carries many 
national brands vou don’t see on Ward 
shelves. But buying for The Fair and 
Wards has been coordinated, and The 
Fair handles many Ward private brands, 
particularly in hardgoods. 

The results of this activity are show 
ing up in figures. Last week Barr re- 
ported that sales for the vear so far were 
running 16% ahead of a vear ago. In 
the first quarter, carnings were up 65% 


lll. Management's Techniques 


“We are merchandisers,” observes 
Barr, sitting at the desk once occupied 
by Avery. It sounds like a statement of 
the obvious, but before 1955 Wards 
didn’t always behave like a modern 
merchandiser. The lag in constructing 
new stores and adapting to modern re 
tailing ways wasn’t the only problem. 
There were troubles in the organization 
of the company. 

In the company’s structure, the retail 
and mail order divisions competed with 
each other, sometimes at the expense of 
the general interest. Because of what 
a study described as “the excessively 
high degree of centralization which had 
existed for many years,” headquarters 
management suffered “unhealthy rigid- 
































































itv’ which “weakened” field manage- 
ment. 

So in 1957 Wards combined the re- 
t2il and mail order divisions and moved 
toward decentralization. Regional head- 
quarters were established in New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City, and Oakland, 
with regional managers in each respon- 
sible for stores and mail order houses 
in his zone. Under them, responsibility 
descends to 22 district managers. 
¢ Decisions—In effect, says a spokes 
man for Wards, each region is ‘‘a whole 
company.” 
made by managers of the distribution 
centers, retail stores, and catalogue 
stores; the managers at district and re- 
gional level decide matters up to a vear 
ahead, and topmost management in 
Chicago sets the long-term course. Last 
vear the regional managers met in Chi 
cago monthly to knock around their 
problems, but this vear the sessions are 
occurring only every other month. 
“We're getting our decisions closer to 
the battlefield,” savs Barn 

Along with decentralization came in- 
tegrated controls. In finance, for exam 
ple, the home office determines broad 
policies, then guides the men in the 
field in planning and budgeting. An 
integrated merchandising plan has been 


Day-to-day decisions are 


developed to make sure buvers—con 
centrated in the central organization 

receive a steadv flow of information 
from the field on customer reaction. 
e Training the Men—Men to staff the 
expanding Wards chain are coming, in 
many cases, from the company’s own 
training programs—described by Ham- 
maker as “‘a program for growing our 
own executives.” The trainees include 
voung emplovees, perhaps just out of 
school or service, and middle manage- 
ment people 

¢ At the Top—In the verv highest cir- 
cles of management at Wards, the re- 
lationship between Chmn. Barr and 
Pres. Hammaker is close. ‘Vhe divisions, 
vice-presidents, and regional managers 
report to Hammaker. He and Bart 
consult frequently and sit together at 
important conferences. Hammaker con- 
tributes the strong imprint of an experi- 
enced merchandising man 

“Going into a new store is fine,” savs 
Hammaker, “but vou must have a hot 
merchandise job manifest to the cus- 
tomer.” So he is directing an upgrading 
of both merchandise and merchandising 
tactics. This campaign is evident in the 
dressier look of the company’s publica- 
tions. The fall-winter 1959 catalogue, 
for instance, just off the presses, is the 
biggest in 10 vears, with more four-color 
work than ever. 

“But when vou take the whiskers off 
it,” Hammaker says, in what could be a 
summation of the philosophy at Wards 
today, “a company image is created by 
the goods you sell and the way you sell 
it.” END 
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In Management 


Rift Reported in Evans-Landa Alliance 
That Won Control of Crane Co. 


The alliance that won control of Crane Co. earlier 
this year (BW—May2’59,p28) seems to be bothered by 
internal dissension. Spokesmen for ‘Thomas M. Evans, 
chairman’ of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., and since May 
chairman of Crane as well, and Alfons Landa were last 
week directing verbal salvos at each other. Landa, a 
Washington lawyer and chairman of Fairbanks Whitney 
Corp. (formerly Penn-Texas Corp.), had teamed up with 
Evans in the assault on the Crane board. 

Since he took over at Crane, Evans has been running 
the company with a firm hand (BW—May23'59,p57), 
which has brought about the resignation of two directors 
and apparently bothered Landa. 

The situation came to a head at last week’s board 
meeting—which Landa did not attend. Evans’ candi- 
date for Crane executive vice-president, Wesley A. 
Songer, was approved and Evans’ motion to reduce per- 
manently the size of the board was tabled. Both sides 
claim the results were a victory: Evans’ side says that 
Landa opposed Songer, while Landa claims he took no 
stand on Songer, but did oppose reducing the board. 

Meanwhile, spokesmen close to Evans say that he 
is considering a fight for control of Fairbanks Whitney. 


New Top Men Chosen by Cities Service, 


American Export Lines, Two Other Companies 


Four major companies have elected new chief execu- 
tive officers. 

Cities Service Co. named 66-year-old Burl S$. Watson 
chairman of the board and chief executive, succeeding 
W. Alton Jones, 67, who became chairman of the execu- 


‘tive committee. Jones, who headed Cities Service dur- 


ing most of the period in which it was divesting itself 
of its electric utility holdings and becoming a profitable 
gas and oil company, now will devote his major atten- 
tion to special developmental projects. 

Watson has been with Cities Service since 1917 and 
had been president since 1953. 

Watson’s successor as president is J. Ed. Warren, 
who went to Cities Service last October from the First 
National City Bank of New York, where he was senior 
vice-president. Cities Service also advanced three vice- 
presidents to senior vice-presidents. 

Vice Adm. John W. Will became president and chief 
executive of American Export Lines, Inc., July 1, the 
day after he retired as commander of the Navy’s Military 
Sea Transportation Service. The office of president had 
been vacant since the end of last vear. 

As chief executive, Will succeeds Frazer A. Bailey, 
who resigned as managing director. However, because 
of his “intimate association” with the reorganization 
and construction program -launched two years ago by 
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Board Chmn. Mrs. Josephine Bay Paul, Bailey will con- 
tinue to be available for assistance to the line. 

Roger Hull, executive vice-president of Mutual Lite 
Insurance Company of New York, was elected president 
and chief executive. He will succeed Louis W. Dawson, 
now chairman of the board of trustees. Chmn. Lewis 
W. Douglas, former Ambassador to Great Britain, is reti 
ing from active management but will take the unsalaned 
position of chairman of the board’s executive committee. 
These changes take effect Sept. 1. 

\lso to be effective in September is a realignment o! 
the top executive staff of Allied Chemical Corp., with 
the retirement of Pres. Glen B. Miller, who has been 
chief executive officer. Chmn. Kerby H. Fisk will b« 
chief executive; Harry S. Ferguson, now an executive 
vice-president, will be chairman of the executive com 
mittee; and Chester M. Brown, now president of thc 
National Aniline Division, will be president. 


Management Briefs 


In order to ease the transfer of funds and personne! 
Ford Motor Co. has merged with a subsidiary, turning 
it into a division. The subsidiary is Aeronutronic Sys- 
tems, Inc., set up by a group of scientists in late 1955 
and later 90% sold to Ford. The employees who held 
the other 10% of Aeronutronic stock have exchanged it 
for Ford stock. 


Smith Kline & French Foundation, the philanthropic 
arm of the pharmaceutical company, has added a new 
twist to corporate gift-matching programs (BW —Jun.27 
’59,p77). ‘The foundation will match contributions, up 
to $2,000, made by Smith, Kline employees to hospitals, 
both privately endowed and tax-supported. ‘The plan, 
just announced, is retroactive to Jan. 1. 


A minority stockholder in Hawaiian Pineapple Co 
has filed a suit in Territorial Circuit Court there claim 
ing that the $50,000 annual salary paid Chmn. Henry A 
White is excessive. The complainant, a former Hapco 
cannery superintendent who owns 50 shares, insists that 
White hasn’t been active in management since carly 
1958. ‘The company says the pay reflects past services 
rendered as president... . 


_. And one businessman made news last week by 
turning down a pay boost. John O. Ekblom, chairman 
of Hupp Corp., refused a board-offered $110,000 bonus, 
suggested the money go for incentive awards to Hupp 
250-odd other managers. Ekblom, Hupp’s largest indi 
vidual stockholder, gets $42,000 as chairman. 


The on-again, off-again merger discussions between 
General Dynamics Corp. and Material Service Corp., big 
Chicago building materials supplier (BW—Novy.29'55, 
p103), at last appear to have ended in agreement. Boards 
cf both companies have approved a merger (unofficially 
reported selling price: more than $100-million in GD 
stock) and stockholder approval seems likely. . . . Also 
agreeing to merge: Diamond Gardner Corp., packaging 
outfit, and United States Printing & Lithograph Co 
The combined company would have total sales of about 
$250-million this year. 
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Announcing ...a major new facility in RCA’s 


The New RCA 501 Electronic 


featuring RCA’s all-transistor business 





THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN DATA PROCESSING CENTER 





‘At the RCA-Cherry Hill Plant near Camden, New Jersey, 
the new RCA 501 Electronic Data Processing Center is 
now in full-scale operation, serving business, industry 
and government. The Center’s all-transistor system—the 
RCA 501—is already at work . . . testing and checking 
customer programs . . . helping train customer operators 
and programmers . . . demonstrating specific applications 
to management personnel. 


First of a number of similar facilities to be established, 
this Center i8 an integral part of a comprehensive RCA pro- 
gram of assistance to its customers. Complete in every 
respect, this program includes system and methods anal- 
ysis, guidance on site preparation, equipment installation, 
automatic as well as conventional programming procedures, 
field service and maintenance—everything the customer 
needs to use his system to best advantage. 
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Visitors to the Center will find that the RCA 501 incorpo- 
rates all the electronic advances which RCA leadership 
implies. Its all-transistor construction saves on weight, 
space, cooling and power. Its building-block design lets 
the customer start with an economical, easily manageable 
system. Then, as more capacity becomes required, more 
units can simply be added without disturbing the original 
equipment and without extensive re-programming. 


Highly advanced equipment and all the help necessary to 
insure its effective and profitable utilization these 
constitute the RCA philosophy of doing business in the 
Electronic Data Processing field. 

To arrange to visit the new RCA-Cherry Hill EDP Center, 
or to get more information about the advantages of the 
RCA 501, write RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA, 
Electronic Data Processing Division, Camden 2, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION, CAMDEN 2, N. J. 
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comprehensive EDP service program 


- Data Processing Center > _ 
data system in actual operation 








From this scientifically designed console, a skilled operator 
monitors the RCA 501 System as it performs a full range of 
tasks at low unit cost, high speed and unvarying accuracy 


For smaller groups as well as for 
individual consultation, rooms such 


asthis afford ready, convenient and In rooms such as this, skilled RCA in- 
comfortable settings where people structors give computer seminars, As you enter the Center, you find yourself in th 
can meet informally for instruction, management demonstrations and tech- reception area, with the RCA 501 visible through 


advice or technical assistance. nical training courses. glass at right and conference rooms at left. 
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Multiplying Users Fight for £ 


Washington officials now are studying how they can 
accommodate all users’ demands for more channel space. 
Complete revision of frequency allocations has been urged, 
but this is opposed by some groups and would be costly. 


A few men in Washington are 
wrestling with the colossal problem of 
how to shoe-horn all the present and 
potential radio users into the radio spec- 
trum. The spectrum is the limited 
range of electromagnetic waves from 
frequencies about 30 kilocycles to about 
30,000 megacvcles on which radio and 
TV transmissions can be made. 

If spectrum allocations are changed 
to accommodate more users, hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of new 
transmitting and receiving equipment 
will be needed to replace or modify 
existing products and to meet the needs 


of the new users. Thus, the govern- 
ment’s decision will determine the 


shape of rapidly growing markets for 
the electronics industry. 

¢ Conflicting Interests—The spiraling 
needs of broadcasters and the military, 
and the increasing use of radio by indus- 
try seem to make some changes neces- 
sary. Yet the conflicting claims of mili- 
tary and civilian, of private users and 
common carriers, make change difh- 
cult. 

lhese conflicts and the heavy invest- 
ment required to adjust to changes 
make the status quo seem like an easy 
out to some people. Others feel strongly 
that present allocations are the waste- 
ful results of patchwork effort. 

But if a major change is made now, 
it may well be the last one; another 
might be economically impossible. 
That’s why everyone with a stake in the 
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outcome is keeping close tabs on activ- 
ities in Washington. 
¢ Official Solicitude—In the capital, a 
House Commerce subcommittee is 
making a study of spectrum troubles 
and possible cures (BW—Jun.20°59, 
pl25). The Federal Communications 
Commission has just completed hear- 
ings on one of the most crowded parts 
of the spectrum, the 25-890-mce. range, 
also is debating how to find room for 
more TV stations and is preparing its 
decision on the high-frequency micro- 
wave bands (BW —Feb.7'59,p37). The 
President has asked Congress to author- 
ize a five-man commission to study use 
of the spectrum by both civilian and 
military. He made this request in spite 
of a recommendation from his own ad- 
visory committee, headed by Victor E. 
Cooley, that there had been enough 
study of the spectrum and that further 
technical review should be carried out 
by a board with the power to act. 
¢ The Competitors—Three main groups 
are competing for spectrum space: 

¢ Business, industrial users, and 
the common carriers (particularly the 
telephone companies) are pressing often- 
conflicting claims for more frequencies 
for new developments in services like 
mobile radio and microwave. 

¢ The broadcasting industry, with 
FCC’s support, wants more space for 
new ‘TV stations. 

¢ The military claims its needs 
are expanding, but it won't detail them 


or say how it’s using present channels. 

Profitable uses of radio waves have 
multiplied rapidly since World War _II. 
Commercial and industrial uses, both 
private and common carrier, alone have 
doubled in the past five years in appli- 
cations like mobile radio for truck and 
car fleets, communications along pipe- 
lines, remote control of railroad switch- 
ing engines. Over 1.5-million radio 
transmitters operate in these fields. An- 
other 80,000 transmitters are used in 
aviation and marine services. In 1947, 
telephone-equipped trucks and cars used 
only 23 channels. Today, they use 531 
and could use twice that number, but 
FCC is running out of frequencies to 
grant. 
¢ TV Demand—Increasing demand in 
the broadcasting field also has been fan- 
tastic. A TV channel takes 600 times 
as much spectrum space as a_ radio 
broadcasting channel, and the 520 TV 
stations started since the end of the 
war have crowded the 12 VHF (very 
high frequency) channels to the limit. 

On the military side, aircraft, guided 
missiles, satellites, and radar warning 
systems require more and more broad- 
cast channels. 
¢ Technological Advances—The basic 
trouble in the fight over broadcasting 
channels, of course, is the limited nature 
of the spectrum. Each radio station, 
from a metropolitan TV outlet to a 
radio-equipped jeep on a lonely cattle 
range, occupies a certain amount of 
space in the spectrum that cannot be 
used by any other station within reach 
of its transmissions. 

Technological advances are increasing 
the number of users who want to oc- 
cupy that space. Use of high-frequency 
transmissions, for example, until _re- 
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cently was restricted to points within 
sight of one another. Bevond that, the 
curvature of the earth blocked the path 
of the signal, unless booster equipment 
was used. Now, new techniques allow 
radio waves to be reflected from the 
lavers of the upper atmosphere, so trans- 
missions can travel as much as 300 miles 
from their point of origin. Common 
carriers and the military both want to 
stake claims on these micfowave fre- 
quencies for long-distance communica- 
tions. 

On the other hand, new techniques 
may increase the amount of space avail- 
able. Far in the future are develop- 
ments that may open up the vast un- 
used spectrum above 30,000 mc. But 
equipment is now available that permits 
transmission of some signals in less spec- 
trum space than formerly needed—called 
narrow-band transmission. In addition, 
new radio equipment makes it possible 
to split a channel, sending out two or 
three signals from the same transmitter. 

Another development that saves spec- 
trum space is equipment that permits 
mobile radio units to be called selec- 
tively in much the same way a tele- 
phone dial system allows a caller to ring 
only the party he wants. Selective call- 
ing permits a larger number of mobile 
units to share spectrum space because 
base operators can select the unit they 
need to contact without keying in 
others. 
¢ Divided Control—But these develop- 
ments don’t come anywhere near off- 
setting the additional demand for chan- 
nel space. That’s why there is so much 
clamor for the government to do 
something to stop the waste in both 
civilian and military use. This situa- 


tion has been aggravated by the lack of 
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an umpire to settle the differences be- 


tween the two. Civilian use is con- 
trolled by the FCC. The government 
and military use officially comes under 
the rule of the Office of Civil & De- 
fense Mobilization, but in practice each 
segment of government is responsible 
for its own radio work And even if 
government users agree among them- 
selves, there is no arbiter to settle dif- 
ferences between the government and 
the FCC. 

This is the problem the House Com- 
merce subcommittee is deliberating. At 
its recent hearings, FCC Chmn. John 
C. Doerfer proposed that a superagency 
be set up comparable to the Federal 
Aviation Authority, which controls both 
civilian and military aircraft. He was 
backed by the Electronic Industries 
Assn., the leading radio manufacturers 
group. 

But the National Assn. of Broadcast- 
ers and the Defense Dept., who have 
the most to lose if present spectrum 
allocations are altered, called for more 
study. 

The Cooley Presidential advisory 
committee that studied tele-communica- 
tions problems last year proposed that 
government-military users be consoli- 
dated under a real authority similar to 
the FCC. 
¢ Superagency Problems—This _pro- 
posal, although it still would leave 
divided authority, is the one that in- 
terests the subcommittee the most. ‘The 
superagency idea poses problems the 
subcommittee is not ready to face: For 
instance, what happens if the agency 
should refuse to give more frequencies 
demanded for a secret military project? 
On the other hand, what happens if it 
always gives in to the Pentagon? 





But without a superagency, there wil 
be continual bickering between civilian 
and military users, with cach side accus 
ing the other of waste. Civilian radio 
interests accuse the military of hoarding 
frequencies it doesn’t really need. ‘Ihe 
military says it must have standby fre- 
quencies for emergencies, points out 
examples of civilian waste like failure 
to double up on forestry service fi 
quencies, which are hardly used in son 
sections of the country. 
¢ UHF  Disappointment—But = when 
charges of waste are tossed about, the 
most frequent target is the broad band 
of the spectrum reserved for UHI 
(ultra high frequency) television. Its 
band could accommodate 1,200 sta 
tions, but at most there have been onl 
171 and today there are only 83. ‘The 
main reason is UHF'’s limited range and 
technical inferiority to VHF in th 
creation, transmission, and reception of 
TV signals. This has made sponsor: 
shy away from it. Other services, how 
ever, are looking hungrily at the big 
block of space and claiming that they 
could use it to better advantage. 
¢ Proposed Swap—The FCC has under 
advisement a new study by the ‘Tel 
vision Allocations Study Organization, 
a broadcasting industry group, that 
virtually writes off UHF TV. The re- 
port seems to justify efforts now unde! 
way to swap the big UHF space for 
military channels that could be put to 
civilian use. Of course, nobody but the 
military knows what the Pentagon can 
offer in a swap. FCC Commissioner 
Robert E. Lee, however, favors scrap 
ping the VHF structure and moving 
all television to UHF. 

But if VHF space can be obtained, 
it could be used for additional TV chan 
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SAVE UP TO *400 


per car per year with the new 


RENAULT FLEET PLAN. 
LOW INITIAL INVESTMENT, 


gas economy (up to 40 mpg ), easy 
maintenance and high trade-in values. 


FINE QGRAFTSMANSHIP 
(RENAULT HAS BEEN MAKING GREAT CARS 
since 1896) Get Comfort, 
roominess plus an easy- 
to-park, maneuverable 
Car TOP NOTCH SERVICE 
AVAILABLE: Over 850 authorized 


Renault dealers regularly supplied with 
parts via special air delivery from France. 
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Renault, inc., Fleet Sales Dept., 750 3rd Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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“  . ,. shuffling TV bands 
will make present receiving 


4a 


equipment obsolete 


STORY on page 40 


nels. Several proposals call for estab- 
lishing 50 contiguous channels, others 
call for a 25-channel system. The FCC 
believes 50 channels are needed to pro- 
vide adequate 'T'V service of five stations 
in each of the 100 largest cities, but 
has indicated it would be “realistic” to 
settle for 25 channels 

Commissioner Frederick W. Ford 
also believes there would be some space 
made for commercial and industrial 
users if a swap could be arranged with 
the militarv. “The first thing, however, 
is to settle the T'V question,” he savs, 
“since I'V is the big spectrum hog.” 

If more VHF space can’t be obtained 
through a swap, then a plan to reduce 
the mileage separation between TV 
stations on the same channel from 170 
miles to about 100 will probably be put 
into operation. This would mean reduc- 
ing transmission power and using more 
precise directional antennas to cut re- 
ception from 50-60 miles to 30-35 miles 
Ihe plan would affect 36 major cities 
ind make possible a third station in 21 
of them. But the proposal is opposed 
bv present broadcasters 
¢ Costly Change—Any shuffling of the 
TV bands will make some _ present 
broadcast and receiving equipment ob- 
solete. FCC Chmn. Doerfer has told 
the Senate such a change would have 
to take a decade or more to allow the 
48-million TV set owners time to re- 
place 12-channel sets and to give broad- 
casters a chance to amortize present 
equipment, which normally becomes 
obsolete in five to 15 vears. Many trans- 
mitters, however, could probably be con- 
verted without too much trouble. Re- 
ceivers would be more of a problem. 
Ihe FCC has been sounding out manu- 
facturers on making 25- or 50-channel 
sets, and the possibility of restricting 
interstate shipment of sets not designed 
to receive all the new channels. Manu- 
facturers won’t commit themselves until 
FCC plans jell. 

The mushrooming use of mobile 
radios also has led to pressure on 
FCC to make more channel use avail- 
able for such transmissions. RCA and 
General Electric have asked the com- 
mission to make further allocations in 
the 25-890-mc. segment of the spectrum 
for expansion of private land mobile 
services. The market for mobile radio 
equipment, estimated at $7-million for 
1958, may reach $20-million by 1968, 
according to a major manufacturer. 
All this, of course, adds to the pressure 
for more efficient use of _ the 
spectrum. END 
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**A phone call from New York . . . and 
we can ship a Flexi-Van within a few 
hours— direct to the customer or to our 
warehouse, which is in an economical 
off-rail location. We can keep inventories 
small there without danger.” 


than the trailer on the right. Most Amfile 
products are light for their size. But we 





““A Flexi-Van shipment of Amfile phonograph record-carry- 
ing cases will leave Kankakee, IIl., tonight for New York,” 
“You can see the capacity advantage that says Gilbert Amberg of Amberg File & Index Company. 
Flexi-Van gives us. It’s about 20% bigger ‘*‘And in 36 hours it will be rolling up to our Long Island 


City warehouse. These cases are bulky; distributors don’t 


can pack enough into Flexi-Van to meet like to stock too many. But they want fast service on 
minimum weights, orders. Using Flexi-Van, we can give it to them.” 


Gilbert Amberg says: ““FLEXI-VAN helped 
Amfile cut 8-day delivery to 36 hours” 

















CAN rr OSs 
= . Sa ee <r 
Your freight is loaded, locked Van boards freight at trackside. Shipment rides low, well cush- 
in under your supervision. Transfer time, 4 minutes. ioned aboard high-speed cars. 


New York Central Railroad 


Write: R. L. Milbourne, N.Y. Central, 466 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 





Beats trucks on long hauls. Tv 
pick-ups or three deliverie 
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| HI CALCIUM PHOSPHATE I G Ss © I} G 1 999 

| CALCIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 

| SODIUM IRON PYROPHOSPHATE For 61 years, Victor chemists, and other profession- 

ally trained scientists have devoted much of their 

IT PAYS TO SEE VICTOR.. time to investigating and developing entirely new 

i MANGANOFERRO PHOSPHATE families of phosphorus derivatives 

| FERRIC ORTHOPHOSPHATE At Victor’s research labs, people are never willing 

\! to let well enough alone (some of our best people, 

ha FERRIC PYROPHOSPHATE too). As a result, the number of compounds dis- 

MONOPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE covered through Victor research is virtually be- 
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TETRAPOTASSIUM PYROPHOSPHATE What you can count on though, is Victor’s versatile 

orgs Ss S oduc > Capac hese fa- 

POTASSIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE yrganophosphorus productive capacity. These fa 

cilities are at your beck and call—as is our chemical 

f POTASSIUM METAPHOSPHATE know-how—to produce pilot plant and commercial 
HEMISODIUM PHOSPHATE quantities of a long list of organophosphorus com- 


MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE. ANHYDROUS pounds. Or, if you have need for some seemingly 
unrelated product, we would welcome the oppor- 


MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE, MONOHYDRAT tunity to discuss it with you. 


DISODIUM PHOSPHATE, ANHYDROUS There’s no obligation when you send for a list of 


DISODIUM PHOSPHATE, DUOHYDRATE our newest organophosphorus derivatives. Just fill 


TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE. ANHYDROUS in the coupon on the back page and mail it to 
Victor Chemical Works, Box57?, Chicago 90 


You'll see why many research men say, “It pays 
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Tetrapotassium| — 


A small amount of Victor tetrapotassium pyro- | a 
phosphate as an intermediate in cold rubber for- 

mulations provides husky skin divers with all the 

protection they need to explore Davey Jones’ 

locker for long periods of time. 


Like most of the world, the underwater explorer 
“rides” on rubber, too. Flipper fins, hood mask, suit, 
even the propellant for spear guns —all are rubber. 


Why not let us dive into some of your problems? 
You may find, as so many already have in more 
than 40 industries, that Victor chemicals can help 
fathom some of your deep-seated production diffi- 


culties. Send for a sample of the chemical you're 


interested in, and we'll shoot it off to you before 
you can say, “It pays to see Victor.” 
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Chlorinated TSP... 


Combine Victor chlorinated trisodium phosphate 


with other cleaning ingredients . . . put this mix- 
ture into the hands of these kitchen queens . . . and 


KP duty seems like a caper. 


Thanks to this remarkable Victor chemical, com- 
pounders know their products give double satis- 
faction: powerful TSP assures clean and spotlessly 
dried glasses, dishes and silver . . . added chlorine 


provides an antiseptic—plus that’s hard to beat. 


Why not give some of your products a double-take? 
Often a close look reveals ways to cut costs, im- 
prove profits. Our technical service department, at 
your beck and call, has helped many manufac- 
turers do both. 


But if you'd rather try to clean up your problems 
yourself, why not start by filling in the coupon on 
the back page? Just mail it to: Victor Chemical 
Works, Box572, Chicago 90. 
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HEMISODIUM PHOSPHAT VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE, ANI Box 572, Chicago 90 
MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE, MON [] Please send samples of the following Victor chemicals: 


DISODIUM PHOSPHATE, ANH sania aiadasanpltetiaatn ee 





DISODIUM PHOSPHATE, DUO! 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE, AN 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE, MOK 





[ ] Our company is in the—__ __industry. 
Please send your latest Victafile. 

[|] Please send me a copy of Technical Service Bulletin 

iT PAYS TO SEE V V1-58: Handling and Storage of Phosphoric Acid. 
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[| Please send me a copy of your new booklet “If you 





TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHAT bright dip Aluminum.” 
SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE NAME_____t——————CCCCCT : TITLE 
SODIUM ACID PYROPH ge _ ae 


CHLORINATED TRISODIUM ADDRESS... __--_____ ___________ ee 
VITRAFOS OO STATE 

SODIUM TETRAMETAPE 

MONOALUMINUM PHI 

TRIALUMINUM PHOS 
ALUMINUM METAPHOSPHATE 
MONOMAGNESIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRIMAGNESIUM PHOSPHATE 
MONOZINC PHOSPHATE 
neeaeeeeleneahinenee - a aE 
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PLANT STARTER SOLUTION MIX 
FLAMEPROOFING COMPOUNDS 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE, ANHYDROUS 
a MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE, HYDRATED 
: DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE, DIHYDRATE 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE, ANHYDROUS 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE, STOCK FOOD GRADE 
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QUESTEX 4H  HICALCIUM PHOSPHATE _ 


PHOSPHORIC ANHYORIDE 


C ACID ALUMINUM FORMATE 


SPHATE, ANHYDROUS 
bod . 
> ALUMINUM METAPHOSPHATE 


PHOSPHATED CASTOR OILS 


3810 R 
POTASSIUM POLYMETAPHOSPHATE, HV 


PHOSPHATE, VICTOR 
TAKE-HOLD- 

“ VICTAWET> 588 
DIMETHYL AciD PYROPHOSPHATE 
TRISODIUM P 


/ STOCK FOOD GRADE 
JORUS THIODICHLORIDE 


10 ETHYL ACID ORTHOPHOSPHATE 


CTAWET. 12 MONOBUTYL ACID ORTHOPHOSPHATE 


STABILIZER 85x 


' SODIUM OXALATE QUESTEX. 


c AMINE C TRISODIUM PHOSP 
1 HATE FYREX- . 
; STABILIZER 21 
VICTAMUL 116¢ 
POUNDS MONOCALCIUM PH 
DTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 


ALKYL & ARYL PHOSPHONATE ESTERS 
CHLOROMETHYLPHOSPHONIC DICHLORIDE 
DIALLYL CHLOROMETHYLPHOSPHONATE 
DIALKYL PHOSPHOROCHLORIDOTHIONATES 
ETHYLENEDIAMINE TETRA-ACETIC ACID 
MANGANOFERRO PHOSPHATE 

FERRIC ORTHOPHOSPHATE 
FERRIC PYROPHOSPHATE 
MONOPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRIPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 
TETRAPOTASSIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
POTASSIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 
POTASSIUM METAPHOSPHATE 
HEMISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHORIC ANHYDRIDE 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE 
PHOSPHORUS HEPTASULFIDE 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
POLYPHOSPHORIC ACID 


ee ee ALUMINUM FORMA 
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ous FINE-TEX* bic 
v.90" ‘ 
ORINATED TRISODIUM P 
QUESTEX: 
CIUM PHOSPHATE FE 
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SPHATE 


ACID 








FERRIC PYROPHOSPHATE 


" TETRAPOT 


BENZENE PHOSPHORUS OXYDICHLORIDE 
SODIUM FORMATE 


MONOCALCIUM PHOS: 
ALKYL & ARYL PHOSP ei data 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
ALKYL FORMATES 
VICTALUBE 5810 
PHOSPHATED CASTOR OILS 
FORMIC ACID 
ALUMINUM FORMATE 
SODIUM FORMATE 
OXALIC ACID 
CALCIUM OXALATE 
SODIUM OXALATE 
SODIUM HYPOPHOSPHITE 
VFP-56 
ANTISTATIC AGENTS 
CATALYST 740 
DIALLYL BENZENEPHOSPHONATE 
DIALKYL CHLOROMETHYLPHOSPHONATES 
CHLOROMETHYLPHOSPHONIC ACID 
MONOALUMINUM PHOSPHATE 
TRIALUMINUM PHOSPHATE 
ALUMINUM METAPHOSPHATE 
MONOMAGNESIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRIMAGNESIUM PHOSPHATE 
MONOZINC PHOSPHATE 


IT PAYS TO SEE VICTOR... 


SPECIAL METAL PHOSPHATES 
PHOSPHORUS 
FERROPHOSPHORUS 
DIPHENYL PHOSPHITE 
POLYPHOSPHORIC ACID 
BOROPHOSPHORIC ACID 
CARBAMIDE PHOSPHORIC ACID 
PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 
PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 
METHYL PARATHION 
BENZENE PHOSPHORUS DICHLORIDE 
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Photograph by Bruce Davidson 


THEY CALL JOE BARR “THE ALUMINUM MAN” 


196 customers he serves, Joe independent firms that make up Alcoa’s — shearing and slitting to your order. 


now! The Aluminun vast distributor network. At their com Next-door neighbors to industry 


Do they need metal posthaste? mand is an average of 10 years of per- they help us put 


can push through “‘same sonal experience with aluminum. of metal into 


more than 16 ounces 
ne every pound of Alcoa 


day” delivery. Are they hung up on a_ Working out of 68 strategically located Aluminum you buy. And they’re as 


problem of fabrication or alloy selec- warehouses, they offer the broadest easy to reach as your telephone. 


tion? If he doesn’t already have the available line of aluminum to cut your Aluminum Company of America, 


answer, he can call on Alcoa’s matchless inventory costs as much as 70 per cent. 2016-G Alcoa Building, 


Pittsburgh 
technical resources to get it in a hurry. Alcoa’s Distributors can trim your fab- 19, Pennsylvania. 


There are 1,500 Joe Barrs in the 23 ricating costs, as well, by sawing, 


Vv 


AALCOA helps you design it, make it, sell it 








Alcoa has hundreds of 
Joe Barrs to help you 
design it, make it, sell it 


All of Alcoa’s skills are mobilized to a 
single purpose: To put more than just 
16 ounces of metal in every pound of 
Alcoa Aluminum you buy. Here are 12 
of the dozens of ways to do it: 


1. Research Leadership, bringing you 
the very latest in aluminum alloys and 
applications. 


2. Product Development by specialists 
in your industry and your markets. 


3. Process Development Labs for aid in 
finishing, joining and fabricating. 


4. Service Inspectors to help solve pro- 
duction problems at your plant. 


5. Quality Control to meet top stand- 
ards or match your special needs. 
6. Complete Line including all commer- 
cial forms, alloys, gages, tempers. 


7. Availability via the nation’s best 
stocked aluminum distributors. 


8. Foremost Library of films and books 
to help you do more with aluminum. 


9. Trained Salesmen with a wealth of 
on-the-spot information. 


10. Sales Administrators constantly on 
call to service your orders. 


11. Year-Round Promotions expanding 
your old markets, building new ones. 


12. The Alcoa Label, leading symbol of 
quality aluminum, to mark your goods. 


Added Values 
With Alcoa 
Aluminum Aves 


VALUES 


>. . is a case book of Alcoa special 
services and a guide to their availa- 
bility in design, manufacture and sales. 
Your copy, with some of the most re- 
warding information you may ever 
read, is waiting and it’s FREE. Write: 
Aluminum Company of America, 2016-G 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Tale of Two Countries 


RGENTINA and Brazil—two key 
countries in South America 
where U.S. companies have in- 
vested large sums of money—are 
rocking through economic troubles. 
A quick look at cach shows the 
difficulties, both political and eco- 
nomic, that all Latin American 
countries face in trving to raise liv- 
ing standards. 

In Argentina, Pres. lrondizi is 
barely holding his own against fierce 
opposition to his austerity program. 
l‘rondizi believes that austerity, 
coupled with the free flow of for- 
cign capital into Argentina, will in 
the long run create economic well- 
being. Yet, for the past few months, 
strikes and riots have plagued every 
attempt to make Argentines tighten 
their belts. 

In Brazil—by contrast—Pres. Ku- 
bitschek is plaving up to voters 
and refusing to clamp austerity on 
his country. He wants the 
conservative-minded International 
Monetary Fund to approve another 
sizable “‘bail-out” loan to tide Bra- 
zil through still another vear of 
high-level spending. He _ believes 
that by 1960, or soon afterward, 
Brazil will be in good shape to 
repay its vast foreign debts— 
through improved coffee exports 
and speeded-up industrialization. 


orn Brazil and Argentina are 

proof for doubting Americans 
that economic development and 
politics go hand in hand in Latin 
\merica. 

From 1930 to 1945, Getulio Var- 
gas, a well-meaning dictator, ran 
Brazil. Despite the coffee crisis of 
the 1930s, the country continued 
to depend on coffee carnings to 
pay for imports. ‘The rich prof- 
its made during World War II 
gave buoyancy to the economy of 
postwar Brazil. 

After Vargas’ second administra- 
tion (ending in his suicide in 
1955), the government in Rio suf- 
fered political convulsions. The rea- 
sonable stability of the present Ku- 
bitschek administration rests largely 
on a coalition of political parties. 

The end of the Vargas era helped 
awaken Brazil to the need for rapid 
industrialization to save the costs 
of heavy imports. Rio sent out a 
call for foreign private capital. U.S. 


companies answered—with 
steady investments in auto and c 
sumcer-goods plants. 

But Kubitschek learn 
that industrialization, in its imiti 
stages, costs at least as 


soon 


much 
it saves. ‘The “rising expectation 
of Brazil's 63-million people spu 
price inflation. For a whik 
1957, the government slowed 
inflationary spiral. But by late 
vear, the cruzeiro’s value was falli 
fast. Labor was demanding was 
hikes to match climbing prices 

Now, with various political pa 
ties jockeying for position bef 
next year’s general elections, kK 
bitschek is unwilling to risk au 
terity. 


RGENTINA has just emerged f1 
a dictatorship far more influ 

ential in its long-term effects than 
that of Vargas in Brazil. For Juan 
D. Peron completely reshaped A 
gentina in the image of a worki 
middle class that felt it could 
all it asked for. 

The country 
Peron a gigantic economic mm 
—railroads in disrepair, wholly 
adequate electric power, declining 
cattle herds, and a 
bogged in corruption. The 
visional governments from Septen 
ber, 1955, to Mav, 1958, coul 
only begin the housecleaning 

Since mid-1958, Pres. Frond 
has forthrightly tackled Argentina 
economic problems. He has slashed 
imports, abolished Peronista stat 
subsidies to various industries. | 
contrast to Brazil, Argentina ha 
opened the door to U.S. and f 
cign oil companies. 


inherited 


Zoverninie 


HE NET RESULT is that Argentin 

for the first time in years, has a 
$100-million trade surplus whil 
Brazil is running a deficit of around 
$300-million—equal to its annual 
bill for oil imports. 

Yet Argentina, for domestic poli 
tical reasons, may have to modifi 
its austerity program. Brazil, on th« 
other hand, thinks it can continu 
to get away with its high living 
Perhaps that’s because of its abun 
dant optimism about future pros 
perity—and its political hold ove: 
the U.S. in repeatedly winning new 
loans. 
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Desert Yields Its Black Gold 


Extensive oil drilling in North 
Africa indicates vast reserves of 
cheaper fuel for nearby West 
European markets. 


“dream area.” 

That's a top oilman’s wav of describ- 
ing the North African country where 
in affiliate of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
last month hit pay dirt. After drilling 
three almost bone-drv wildcats, Esso 
Standard (Libya) Inc. finally spudded in 


1 producer with output of 17,500 bbl. 
] 


Libva is a 


qa\ 
[his is only the latest sign of fast- 
paced oil developments in the 1,000- 
mile stretch of from western 
\lgeria to eastern Libya (map). Algeria 
ilready feeding oil to France on a 
ynmercial basis. An on-the-spot report 
in Petroleum Week, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, points out that Hassi Mes 
saoud is proving to be as large and pro- 
ductive as a good-sized oil field in the 
Middle East. And at Hassi R’Mel, 


northwest of Hassi Messaoud, enormous 


desert 


reserves of natural gas—some 17-trillion 
cu. ft.—are ready to be tapped. 
¢ Gains vs. Problems—In view 
il glut in world markets (BW 
19, p34 


portions 


of the 
Mav30 
, new oil strikes of Mideast pro 
would create 
problems than thev would solve. 

But as oilmen see it, the Saharan 
boom can offer 

¢ Cheaper oil and natural gas for 
Western Europe’s industry. 

e Leverage in negotiations between 
oil companies and the governmeiits of 
Middle East oil-producing countries. 

Surprisingly, the giant integrated oil 
companies did not clash head-on with 
Mideast oil czars at the recent Arab 
Oil Congress in Cairo. But since the 
1956 Suez crisis, the companies have 
been on their guard more than ever in 
dealing with the Middle East. 

For one thing, political troubles from 
\rab nationalism to rising Communist 
influence continue to disturb the region. 

For another, the companies have 
been under pressure to alter the tradi- 
tional 50-50 formula for sharing oil 
profits with host governments. Thus, 
oil companies are trying to diversify 
their operations to become less depend- 
ent on Mideast crude. 

The excitement over the Saharan oil 
boom stems from economic—as well as 
political—reasons. “North African oil is 
50¢ a bbl. closer to West European 
markets than Mideast oil,”’ said an oil 
executive this week. Ia the long run, 
pipelines such as the one proposed for 
the Straits of Gibraltar may bring the 
oil directly into Western Europe. 


seem to more 
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Full-scale exploration in the Sahara 
is little more than three vears old. In 
Algeria, it intensified following — the 
Suez crisis. In Libva, it began in 1955. 
e Oil Reserves—The biggest strike in 
Algeria has occurred at Hassi Messaoud. 
There, two companies are operating— 
SN Repal (Soc. Nationale de Recherches 
et d’Exploitation des Petroles en Al- 
gerie), which is jointly owned by the 
Algerian and French governments, and 
CFPA (Cie. Francaise des Petroles 
Algerie). Elsewhere, other French gov- 
ernment-controlled companies are ex- 
ploring in partnership with Shell and 
Jersev Standard. 

In January, 1958, oil first began to 
move by rail from Hassi Messaoud to 
the Mediterranean at the rate of 9,500 
bbl. a dav. Right now, France is com- 
pleting a 24-in. pipeline covering the 
413 miles to Bougie. In October, 
80,000 bbl. a day will be flowing to 
terminals. By mid-1960, the rate should 
hit 190,000 bbl. a day; by 1962, about 
280,000 bbl. a day. 

The Hassi Messaoud field covers 
more than 620 sq. mi. It has reserves 
of 15.3-billion bbl.—about half the re- 
serves that Iran, long-time oil producer, 
can boast. Field solislene figure that 
4.6-billion bbl. are recoverable. 
¢ $200-Million Project—Since 1947, SN 
Repal has spent around $63-million on 
geological studies, drilling, and equip- 
ment. This year it probably will spend 
nearly $40-million more. By next year, 
when around 50 wells will be running at 
Hassi Messaoud, SN Repal and CFPA 
together will have spent over $200- 
million in Algeria. 

Still, Algeria is no picnic for the com- 
panies. For over four years, France has 


been fighting a bitter war in Algeria 
In fact, many consider the 
huge oil reserves as the main (though 
often unrecognized) reason for France's 
unwillingness to give up Algeria 

No rebels as vet have straved as fat 
as Hassi Messaoud. Even so, there’s an 
armed civilian guard at each nig. 
¢ On the Vanguard—In nearby Libva, 
U.S. oil companies are mostly running 
the show. Thev include afhliates of 
Jersev Standard, Soconv, Ohio Oil, 
Gulf, Indiana Standard, W. R. Grace, 
and Caltex. Shell, British Petroleum, 
CFP (Cie. Francaise des Petroles), 
Deutche Erdoel, and other companies 
also are pushing exploration. 

So far, the companies have spent a 
total of $150-million in their oil search. 
Esso alone has invested around $30- 
million. Some 15 drilling rigs are on 
the scene, with more to come. Addi- 
tional German and Italian companies 
expect to enter the race soon. 

Not all the drilling has met with 
success. Since early 1958, the compa 
nies have hit more than 30 dry holes. 

In addition, they have had to employ 
mine detector crews to clear thousands 
of uncharted mine fields left over from 
the North African campaign in World 
War II. 

Still, the record of strikes is impres- 
sive. Oasis Oil Co. (Ohio Oil, Amer- 
ada, Continental) has made three dis- 
coveries and hopes to have five rigs 
working by midsummer. CFP found 
oil in its initial wildcat. Shell has 
struck oil in the northwest corner of the 
country. Following Esso’s rich strike, 


observers 


Texas Gulf Producing Co—a U-S. 
independent- spudded in a pro- 


ducer. END 
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A Practical, 


Beat The High Cost of Advertising 


Every executive concerned with adver- 
tising budgets has been painfully aware 
of rising costs. In each year since World 
War II, a healthy increase in the bud- 
get has usually been necessary just to 
maintain existing schedules. 

The 1957-58 recession put a spotlight 
on the squeeze that rising costs were 
placing on profits. Vigorous steps 
taken by executives to get full value 
from all expenditures were a major 
factor in the current recovery. This 
year every expenditure must justify it- 
self in maximum contribution to sales. 
Most closely scrutinized is the advertis- 
ing budget. 


What's the Cost per Prospect? 

It is in this climate that more and 
more major companies are concentrat- 
ing more of their advertising budgets 
in book match advertising programs. 
A close look at the figures reveals why. 

Book matches deliver your advertis- 
ing at extremely low cost-per-prospect. 
A pinpoint mailing to 1,000 selected 
prospects of a package of 6 match 
books can be made for $240. A Hooper- 
Holmes survey indicates book match 
mailings receive 70% readership. Thus 
the book match mailing described 
above delivers its sales message to 
700 prospects at a cost of 34¢ per 
reader. Compare this figure with the 
cost-per-prospect delivered by any 
other medium ! 

Prospects welcome and respond to 
book match advertising. In another 
survey made recently of a manufac- 
turer’s book match program, 95.5% of 
the respondents asked to be kept on the 
list to receive future book match mail- 


If your company is concerned about the 
high cost of advertising—and you 

are interested in the tremendous 
economy and effectiveness of book 
match advertising—send for a new 
folder describing Diamensionized Book 
Match Advertising. 





ings. Asked the question “Have you, 
or do you intend to take action on the 
product advertised?” 6/.7% of the re- 
spondents replied that they have taken 
or will take action on the product. 





asked to receive future 
book match mailings 


had or planned to take action 
on the product advertised 














A Daily Necessity for 3 out of 4 

Cost per reader figures are just the 
beginning of the story. Book matches 
are a daily necessity for 3 out of 4 peo- 
ple—96% of men smokers carry book 
matches. One direct mail package of 6 
match books exposes the advertising 
message to a single prospect 120 times. 


Many Plus Values 


Book matches are valued and appre- 
ciated. They present a sales message 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances. No other advertising competes 
when they deliver their message. Book 
match advertising appears with dra- 
matic effect in full-color and three- 
dimensional reality. 


A Highly Flexible Advertising Medium 

As more and more leading advertisers 
are turning to low-cost, hard-hitting, 
efficient selling with book matches, 
new, amazingly successful techniques 
of use are being developed. 


Seeeoeresecesere 


Case after case has proved the effec- 
tiveness of book match advertising fo! 
new product promotions, building com- 
pany prestige, brand name and package 
recognition, salesmen’s aids, reaching 
hard-to-see prospects. Outstanding suc 
cesses are being recorded with book 
matches personalized with the names 
or initials of prospects. Ingenious use 
is being made of intriguing “Product 
Replica” book match packages to 
stamp an indelible visual product im- 
age on prospects’ minds. 


Pioneering Book Match Advertising 


Companies profiting from book match 
programs work hand-in-hand at every 
stage with Diamond, the pioneer in the 
field of book match advertising. 





Diamond’s Book Match Counselors 
are trained to work with companies 
and agencies to analyze specific sales 
problems and provide “on-target” book 
match advertising solutions. 

Diamond's service is complete. Its 
Art Department, the nation’s foremost 
book match design organization, co- 
operates with advertisers at all stages 
from rough sketches to final art. Dia- 
mond handles all details of distribu- 
tion including mailing on dates speci- 
fied by clients to lists of any size, 


Book Match Advertising Dept. 


DIAMOND MATCH Division of Diamond Gardner Corp. 
125-0 Paridon St., Springfield, Mass. 











BRITAIN 
























FOREIGN FINANCIAL SERVICES of London’s financial cen- 
ter, the “City,” again return the British a big profit. 
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At Last, Enough to 


For the first time this century, the British last year earned 


more from exports than they spent for imports; now the chal- 


lenge is rising competition from Europe’s Common Market. 


and you'll find 
more prosperous 


Visit Britain today 
that countrv a shade 
than a vear ago and a lot more conf 
dent. ‘Talk in London to industrialists, 
bankers, stockbrokers, and government 
ofhcials about Britain’s economic posi- 
tion and vou may even notice, for the 
first time since World War II, some 
thing approaching smugness. 

Che present mood in Britain, whether 
it’s smugness or simply a new-found 


confidence, reflects a dramatic change 


in Britain’s economic fortunes. After 
living for 12 or 13 vears on a razor 
thin margin, the British now havc 


sufficient resources to handle both the 


internal and external demands on thei 
first time 


economy. ‘This vear, for the 


since the war, the government can giv¢ 
home consumption and investment their 
head without that 
policy will put a dangerous strain on 
sterling. 
¢ Achievements— Iwo developments of 
the past half tell 
part of the 
e By taking drastic financial action 
in September, 1957, and by 


WorTving such a 


and a 
ste IT\ 


VCdl a good 


resisting 


wage increases during the first half 
of 1958, the Macmillan government 
finally has inflation under control 

Britain have risen less than 


Prices in 


] er the past vear. Unemplovment 
of around 24 has replaced the over 
full employment f earlier  vears 
ind production all during 1958 was 
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ELECTRONIC INDUSTRY is one of Britain’s healthiest. This 


programing equipment controls a scale-model steel rolling mill. 
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Go Around 


held well below industrial capacity. 

e At the same time, Britain man- 
aged in 1958 (partly because import 
prices had dropped) to earn more from 
its foreign sales than it paid for its 
purchases. ‘his was the first surplus 
in merchandise trade since the 19th 
Century. In addition, there were large 
net earnings from “invisibles” such as 
shipping, banking, insurance, and oil 
transactions. ‘logether, these two fac- 
tors gave Britain a 1958S “current ac- 
count” surplus of about $1.3-billion 
chart, opposite). ‘This was enough to 
cover sizable overseas investments and 
provide for a large addition to London's 
gold and dollar reserves. 


|. Prospects: Plus and Minus 


With this record under its belt, the 
Macmillan government introduced an 
expansionist budget in April this vear— 
one that includes a substantial reduc- 
tion in income and sales taxes and a 
special investment allowance for indus- 
trv. The government is sure its budget 
will revitalize both consumption and 
investment, but without any revival of 
the inflationary pressures that would 
weaken Britain’s competitive strength 
ind thus threaten sterling once again. 
Industrial production could safely rise 
by 10% to 15% over the next two 
vears, according to one of Bntain’s 
leading economic journals, the National 
Institute Economic Review. 
¢ If Labor Wins—One possibility, how- 
ever, casts a shadow over this opti- 
mistic estimate—an upsurge in wages 
comparable to the one Britain experi- 
enced between 1953 and 1957. If the 
Conservatives remain in power, a big 
increase in wages would be extremely 
unlikely. But if the Labor Party should 
win the upcoming elections (due by 
next spring but more likely to come 
this October), chances are the new 
government would favor wage carners 
at the expense of management and 
stockholders. It might also nationalize 
the steel industry again. With these 
threats looming, a Labor victory could 
casily shake the confidence of British 
businessmen and undermine sterling 
abroad. 

This is not the only shadow that 
hangs over the British economy and 
helps prevent overconfidence. ‘There's 
also the threat of the European Com- 
mon Market, being formed across the 
Channel. This powerful industrial bloc 
is based on mass production for a mass 
market. From this new high-volume 
domestic market, the large Continental 
manufacturers of the future may be able 
to undersell Britain—with its small 
island market—in the rest of the world. 
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Britain’s Trading Position Is Strong Today. It 
Has Turned a Prewar Deficit Into a Healthy Surplus 
by pushing exports to higher level than imports 
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Dota: British Information Services and British Treasury. 


British industrialists are not worried 
that this will happen right away. What 
bothers them is the outlook for the mid- 
1960s onward, assuming the Common 
Market develops according to plan. 
¢ Long-Range Worryv—T he Common 
Market will be virtually closed to us by 
tariffs and inter-company agreements,” 
said one British executive recently, 
“while in our main world markets the 
Germans in particular will be able to 
undersell us. They will have a big pro- 
tected domestic market behind them to 
back price-cutting abroad.” 

The Germans already are giving the 
British tough competition in the world 
market (BW—Jun.20°59,p152). 

Between 1954 and 1958, Britain’s 
share of world trade in manufactures 
fell from 19.7% to 18.2%, while that 
of West Germany rose in 1958 to 
18.4%. 


ll. A Look of Prosperity 


Even so, there is little doubt that 
at present Britain is in a verv strong 
position as an exporter. It now cx- 
ports almost twice as much, by volume, 
as it did before the war. ‘These exports 
are worth about two-thirds as much as 
American sales abroad and slightly more 
than West Germanv’s. 

British exporters have proved their 
competitive strength, say Washington 
trade experts, by their recent success 
in rapidly expanding sales both to the 
U.S. and West Germany. According 
to these experts, the best test of com- 


petitiveness is the ability to sell in th 
home markets of leading competitors 

In addition, Britain has regained 
some of its former strength as a world 
financial center and a seller of thi 
services—shipping, insurance, banking 
that are part and parcel of international 
trade. Having rebuilt their investments 
in the U.S. and Canada (charts, pags 
63), the British also make a net profit 
on foreign investments—they earn more 
from investments abroad than they pay 
to foreigners with investments in Brit- 
ain. 
¢ Handsome Earmings—To be sure, 
Britain does not net nearly as much on 
foreign investments as it did befor 
the war. That’s partly because it has 
to pay out so much, in profits and 
dividends, to American companies that 
have manufacturing operations in Brit 
ain. On balance, of course, these com 
panies add a lot to Bnitain’s over-all for 
eign earnings. They account for about 
10% of its exports. When you add Lon 
don’s very sizable earnings from interna- 
tional oil operations, total receipts from 
“invisibles”” now come close to $1-bil 
lion a year. 

Today what the British carn 
from foreign investments is only a tin 
fraction of their import bill; in’ the 
late 1939s, net investment income paid 
for about 25% of their imports. Still, 
in the years between World Wars 
I and II, Britain was living off invest- 
ments made during the previous half 
century or more. ‘Today it is carn 
ing enough from its sale of goods 
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Only DeVilbiss has the answer to 


You wouldn’t think of using outdated production 
methods in waging your battle for business. Why 
endure prolonged production shutdowns because of 
old-fashioned maintenance-painting methods? 


Because of the broad range of DeVilbiss spray 
equipment, you can efficiently mechanize your paint- 
ing whether you have only occasional small jobs or 
expansive facilities to maintain. DeVilbiss offers the 
latest refinements in airless painting . compact 
pressure-feed outfits . . . equipment for painting 
ceilings and out-of-reach areas without using scaf- 
folding . . . portable outfits that let you take hot or 


cold spray to the job anywhere, do jobs of any size, 
swiftly cover any surface— brick, stucco, cinder block, 
old wood, gratings, grillework, machinery. For, 
DeVilbiss spray applies practically anything that will 
pour, from decorative coatings to protective, sound- 
deadening, and fireproofing materials. 

Your production line is mechanized. Mechanize 
your maintenance painting, too! Your DeVilbiss 
representative or jobber is the one to call. Your 
classified telephone directory is the place to look. 
Look him up right now! 
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every maintenance-painting job 


4-man outfit, P-TVP-602 “Tuffy” outfit, 
NCE-605 @1-man outfit, PL-604 © new 
airless-atomization outfit, P-QH-601 1-man 
outfit, PJ-607 @ extension gun, P-NU © port- 
able paint heater, MH-4008 © 2-man outfit, 
P-UMC-605 © 2-man outfit, P-TVD-602 
Remote-Cup Outfit, P-KB-602 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeVILBISS 
R 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY, Toledo 1, Ohio 
Barrie, Ontario « London, England « Sdo Paulo, Brazil 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
DUST COLLECTORS « INDUSTRIAL POWER WASHERS « FLOW & DIP COATERS 
OVENS « SPRAY BOOTHS « AIR COMPRESSORS 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT « HOSE & CONNECTIONS « MIST COOLANT UNITS 
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NORTHERN NEW YORK STATE 


New business opportunity 
AND A MARINE MIDLAND BANK KNOWS THE AREA! The com- 
pleted St. Lawrence Seaway and power projects give business 
in Northern New: York State an advantage over many parts of the 
country. Businesses located here enjoy ample water and power, 
reasonable taxes, cooperative labor and the complete banking 
services of a local Marine Midland bank. If you would like factual 
information about the business opportunities in this expanding 
area, write Marine Midland banker Sidney S. McCumber, Presi- 
dent, The Northern New York Trust Company, Watertown, New York. 






MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


The banks that know New York State 


ee 


Members Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 





and services to pay for its imports, pay 
off its debts, and add about $600- 
million a year to its foreign investments. 


lll. How Britain Did It 


What has actually pulled postwar 
Britain out of a seemingly hopeless eco- 
nomic jam? ‘The answer is the expan- 
sion of domestic food production, the 
trimming of imports, a doubling of in 
dustrial production, and the switch 
from old to new industries. ‘This 
switch—from old industries such as tex- 
tiles to autos, business machines, ai 
craft, electronic computers, chemicals, 
and oil refining—is still in full swing 
Britain also is pushing ahead with nu- 
clear energy. 

The change in Britain’s industrial 
pattern shows up in its exports. Engi 
neering industries now account for bet 
ter than 40 of its sales abroad; pre 
war the percentage was 24%. By con- 
trast, textile exports have dropped from 


20% to 8%, about the same percent 
age as chemicals now contribute to 


total foreign sales. 

Britain has poured a lot of money 
into industrial plant during the past ten 
vears—though not so much, in relation 
to gross national product, as West Ger 
many and France. ‘The British today 
are leading their Continental rivals in 
at least three important industries 
chemicals, 
energy. 
¢ Chemical Boom—The chemical in- 
dustry has been one of the fastest grow- 
ing since the war. Output has more 
than doubled since 1948, and it’s ex- 
pected to show an annual increase of 
7% to 8% the next few vears. 
There’s been a real boom in petrochem- 
icals—an almost nonexistent field before 
the war. This branch of the chemical 
industrv has been built on new demand 
—especially for plastics, synthetic fibers, 
and det:rgents—and on new supply 
sources—especially the new oil refining 
industry. 

Pacesetters in Britain’s petrochemical 
developments have been Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Shell, and British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals, Ltd. These 
British companies have been joined by 
a number of American branch opera- 
tions—notably by Esso, Monsanto, and 
Union Carbide’s British subsidiary. 

Electronics has been another of Brit- 
ain’s rapidly expanding industries. 
Since 1945 it has been doubling output 
every five years; it now employs about 
250,000 workers. Britain ranks high 
in electronic technical developments, 
though it has lagged far behind the 
U.S. in applying them to industry. 

e Joint Venture—The crash program 
behind the growth of Britain’s nuclear 
industry is one of the most dramatic 


electronics, and _ nuclear 


over 





industrial events of this century. Most 
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British Have Rebuilt Their Investments in North 
America After Partial Liquidation in World War II 
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of the big companies in clectronic, elec- 
trical, mechanical, and civil engineering 
got together in five groups or consor- 
tiums, and put 3,000 scientists and 
10,000 skilled technicians to work. 
Practically all the effort was concen- 
trated on building gas-cooled, graphite- 
moderated reactors of the Calder Hall 
tvpe for domestic output of electricity. 
lor private industry, the effort has 
been bitterly disappointing—mainly be- 
cause export potential has not been 
realized (so far only two reactors have 
been sold abroad) and production ca- 
pacity has been far from utilized by the 
domestic power program. But, indi- 
rectly, there have been enormous gains 
in knowhow. For example, numerous 
technical break-throughs have given the 
British an edge over Germany in such 
fields as instrumentation. 
e Autos and Aircraft—Britain’s motor 
car industry, of course, has done ex- 
tremely well with exports. ‘Taking cars 
and trucks together, it still makes more 
sales abroad than its Germany rivals. 
loday it is making radical styling and 
engineering changes in its small cars 
to keep pace with the Continental 
competition. 

The aircraft industry, also a big ex- 
porter, has been hurt by cuts in gov- 
ermmment orders for military planes, but 
it is now diversifying into the nuclear 
and plastic fields. Although its export 
business now is being cut by the Ameri- 
can lead in commercial jet liners, it 
can still count on substantial business 
in gas turbine engines. At the moment, 
a drastic regrouping operation—likely to 
produce four aircraft combinations and 
two engine groups—is under way in the 
industry. 


IV. Common Market Fears 


Despite the advantages they have in 
certain industries, British businessmen 
are definitely worried about the poten- 
tial threat from the Common Market. 
They can see that Germany has gained 
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its slight edge over them in total ex- 
ports of manufactures largely because 
Britain’s biggest market—the Common- 
wealth—has been expanding less rapidly 
than Continental Europe, where the 
Germans have their biggest export mat- 
ket. ‘Thev figure that as long as Britain 
is outside the Common Market, Ger- 
many will hold its strong position there. 
At the same time, Britain can’t count 
on holding its own in the Common- 
wealth. Other countries—including 
Germany—increasingly are taking a larger 
share of this market. 

Of course, there’s a possibility that 
Britain can put together a “Little I'ree 
Trade Area” in Europe, to include 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Portugal. If the 
members of this group can agree on 
tariff and quota cuts among themselves, 
the Common Market might then agree 
on a joint reduction of tariffs and 
quotas. 
¢ Need for Push—But even if this hap- 
pens, Britain will not have the same 
opportunity to exploit Europe's growing 
mass market as Germany will. ‘This 
means that the British will have to 
consolidate their recent gains in the 
U.S. and Canadian markets and keep 
pushing ahead in the Soviet market, 
where they now seem to have the edge. 

For a while, the British will gain a 
marginal advantage as a world financial 
center. Their receipts from “invisibles” 
tend to hold steadv, helping to com- 
pensate for any downward savings in 
their merchandise trade. But they will 
be able to keep this advantage only so 
long as they can keep up their world- 
wide export business. Finance follows 
trade, rather than the reverse. 

So if Britain is to maintain its present 
strong trading position, it will have to 
keep its engineering industries up to 
snuff. These are the industries that 
put the highest premium on ingenuity 
and technical skill—a_ resource that 
seems inexhaustible in Britain, where 
natural resources are not. END 
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painting 
labor costs in half! 





Paint savings of 50% and labor savings os high 
as 80% can be effected through the utilization of 
Nordson Airless Spray Painting. This modern method 
of spray painting eliminates the costly inadequa 
cies and inefficiencies of conventional painting met! 
ods. Protect and beautify your products at lower 
costs by using Nordson Airless Spray Painting 
Why not investigate . . . Today 


NORDSON CORPORATION 
AMHERST, OHIO YUKON 8-4473 
In Canada: 864 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


THE BEST IN 
SPRAY COATING 
EQUIPMENT 











WRITE FOR AIRLESS 
PAINTING BROCHURE 


LOS ANGELES 


finest 


Industrial Center 
Planned and Restricted 


10 minutes from center of city. Located 
on Golden State Freeway. Home of 
many national concerns. 


COURTESY TO BROKERS 


Write for Free Brochure 


GRAND CENTRAL 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 


P.O. Box 3157, Grand Central Station 
miele Airway 


GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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In Business Abroad 


Britain Launches Biggest Liner 


Since 1940, Weighs Fate of Queens 


\t Birkenhead, near Liverpool, Cammell Laird & Co., 
Ltd. last week launched the largest passenger liner (pic 
ture) built in Britain since 1940. ‘The 38,000-ton, $28- 
million Windsor Castle will sail the Britain-South Africa 
route operated by the Union Castle Line. 

But Britain’s biggest shipping news centers around the 
possibility of replacing the Queen Mary and Queen 
Klizabeth in the mid 
1960s Ihe Marv is 23 
ears old; the Elizabeth, 


19 vears old. Bv 1961-62, 
six new luxury liners—built 
by West Germany, Hol 
land, Italv, Canada, 
l’rance, and the U.S.—will 
be plving the rich transat 
] 


lantic route in competition 
vith Cunard’s Queens. 
l'ransatlantic trafic over 
ill has risen 70‘ in the 
last six vears Even so, Pa 
Cunard and the British government, which would sub 
sidize construction of anv new liners, are debating 
rapid increase in air traffic across the Atlantic 


may cut ship passenget loads below capacity. 


age 
vhether the 


Last vear, the number of passengers crossing by sea 
ictually dropped below the 1957 level. More important, 
uitlines for the first time carried more passengers trans 
:tlantic than the shipping lines. Thus, though Cunard 
is going through preliminary negotiations with John 
Brown of Clydebank, shipbuilders, to replace the Queens, 
few observers in Britain are absolutely sure the project 
vould be worth the estimated $85-million cost per liner. 


* o e 
Cuba’s Big Cattle Ranchers 
And Trujillo Feel Castro’s Lash 


Cuba’s fiery Fidel Castro had a new target last week. 
\fter demanding the takeover of large hunks of cane 
fields from both Cuban and U.S.-owned sugar mills, he 
lashed out at cattle ranchers. 

He charged that big ranchers in Camaguey Province 
were attempting to create a meat shortage. Thev were 
refusing, he said, to purchase cattle from smaller ranchers 
under 3,300 acres). So he put 400 ranches covering 
some 2.3-million acres under temporary government 
administration. 

Meanwhile, Castro broke diplomatic relations with 
Dominican Republic’s Gen. Trujillo, the strong man 
of the Caribbean. Evidently, Castro was miffed at the 
failure of a small party of Dominican exiles whom he 
had supported in an invasion attempt to overthrow 
Trujillo. 
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According to observers in Havana, the Cuban public 
isn't particularly interested in_ either ‘Trujillo or much- 
discussed plans for toppling him. ‘They say that Castro 
is partly using his anti-T'rujillo campaign as a diversion 
to make Cubans forget the island country’s present 
economic troubles and the 
Agrarian Reform Law. 

One sign of Cuba’s economic distress is the fact that 
Castro has just announced a $135-million public works 
program as an emergency measure to ease unemploy 
ment. 


resentment over the new 


Red China: Sells Cotton Mill 
To Ceylon, Its Fourth Such Sale 


ven though Communist China is depending on 
Soviet aid for industrialization, it’s scrounging up enough 
equipment of its own to get into the foreign-aid busi 
ness—in a small way. 

Latest move is the sale of a 25,000-spindle, 648-loom 
textile plant to Ceylon. If operated on a double-shift 
basis, the plant will be able to turn out 10-million sq. vd. 
of cotton goods annually Che plant will be located 
about three miles outside Colombo, capital of Ceylon 

This is the fourth textile plant to be exported by Red 
China. In early 1957, China gave Cambodia a $23 
million grant—with “no strings attached’’—for a textile 
plant. Later that vear, it handed Burma a $7-million 
loan for a textile mill. (Actually, Peiping got indirect 
payment through Burmese rice shipments to the Sovict 
Union.) The third plant went to Yemen under a 
$16-million, interest-free loan granted in Januarv, 1958 

Construction of the Ceylonese plant will begin morc 
than a vear from now. Funds granted by Red China 
under a 1957-62 economic aid agreement will be used 
to pay for it. 

* 2 * 


West Germany Will Build Military Planes 
Under License Deals With U.S. and Italy 


Fourteen vears after World War II, West Germany is 
getting back in the business of producing military air 
craft. 

In Bonn last week, the Bundestag approved plans to 
build nearly $300-million worth of military planes undet 
license. The Defense Ministry plans to buy 200 Lock 
heed F-104 all-weather fighters and 150 Fiat G-91 close 
support fighters from the German aircraft industry. 

The F-104s will cost about $1.1-million each—plus a 
total $32-million for development costs to fit Luftwaffe 
requirements. The planes will supplement around 100 
ordered from Lockheed itself. Lockheed will receive a 
$l-million licensing fee and an additional $15,000 for 
each German-built plane. General Electric will get a 
$3-million basic licensing fee for its J-79 jet engine. 

Heinkel, Dornier, Messerschmitt, Siebel, BMW, and 
Kloeckner will participate in construction of fuselages 
and power plants for both the American and Italian 
planes. First planes are scheduled to come off the 
Messerschmitt and Dornier assembly lines in 1961, with 
the full orders completed three to four years later. 
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Delco Delivery Time 


How does this fit in with your production schedule! Delco Products offers from in-stoch. 
three weeks delivery on integral h.p. polyphase motors. This includes rerated 182 throug! 





DELCO MOTORS 


* Delco Products, Division of General Motors, Dayton, Ohio 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


445U frame sizes. In many cases overnight delivery is available! A modern assembly 
system, geared to your needs, makes this type of quick delivery possible. Now you can be 
sure of faster delivery, plus the quality and performance for which Delco Motors ar 
famous. Always call Delco Products for the best possible motor in the least possible time. 
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Ocean-bed 
Bonanza! 


Seven miles off the coast of Louisiana, 
Freeport Sulphur Company is preparing 
to tap a rich, new sulphur deposit — under 
50 feet of water! 


The base of mining operations, pictured 
above while under construction, consists 
of a Y-shaped island stretching for nearly 
one mile and towering more than 60 feet 
above the water. 


Five large and ten smaller steel pile 
towers, connected by 200-foot-long bridge 
spans, support the complex facilities 
whereby sulphur is melted in its under- 
water formation by superheated water, 
and then brought to the surface in molten 
form. 


The vital power for this operation pours 
from huge generators to the drilling 
platforms through Simplex submarine 
power cables. Simplex, a working partner 
of the mining industry for thirty years, is 
proud to participate in this monumental 
engineering achievement. 
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SERVICE 


Pres. Eisenhower is leaning over backward to keep all lines open 
between top U.S. and Soviet leaders—hoping in this way to find a solution 
to the Berlin crisis. You could see this in Eisenhower’s personal visit this 
week to the Soviet Exhibition in New York (page 20) and in his warm 
Washington welcome to First Deputy Premier Kozlov. 


The President doesn’t expect a quick payoff from his efforts—say, a 
new offer on Berlin during the Kozlov visit. Eisenhower’s aims are longer 
range than that. 


First, Eisenhower wants to make sure that Vice-Pres. Nixon gets the 
right kind of reception when he opens the U.S. Exhibition in Moscow 
later this month. At that time, Nixon hopes to talk privately to Premier 
Khrushchev about Berlin. 


‘Beyond that, there’s Washington’s hope that Khrushchev attaches real 
importance to the improvement in cultural relations and to the chance of 
improving U.S.-Soviet trade relations—enough importance to give them 
some diplomatic weight in the Berlin negotiations. 


Eisenhower has another reason for being especially cordial to Soviet 
leaders at this stage. In case there should be a showdown in Berlin, he 
wants it to be absolutely clear to the world—and the U.S. public—that 
Moscow was responsible and not Washington. 


The Administration stands to get most of the foreign economic aid 
it has requested from Congress, and maybe more. Military aid, though, 
probably will be shaved down. That’s the likely outcome of the foreign 
aid debate in Congress, where final action is due soon on the authorizing 
legislation. 


When foreign aid reaches the Appropriations Committees the hottest 
battle will be over money for the Development Loan Fund. It’s too early to 
put a dollar tag on what DLF finally will get, but it’s not likely to be much 
below the figure in the authorization bill. 


Once the aid debate is over, there will be pressure from U.S. business 
for a bigger part in the foreign aid program. You could gather that from a 
conference held in Washington this week by the International Economic 
Policy Assn. (IEPA). This new organization is headed by N. R. Danielian, 
one-time promoter of the St. Lawrence Seaway. It has the support of a 
number of big U.S. companies that have widespread foreign operations. 


While IEPA backs the foreign aid program in principle, it wants U.S. 
industry to get a better break in the development business. It is advocating 
such things as tax incentives, antitrust exemptions, and subcontracts for 
American companies in U.S.-financed development projects. 


Business in Britain is picking up rapidly, just as it is here. Total 
industrial production reached a record high in April and May. Unemploy- 
ment now stands at 1.9%, as against 2.8% in January. 


Britain’s external position also looks good (page 58). During the second 


quarter, merchandise exports were running at record levels, while net 
income from services remained high. This means there’s no danger, as 
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‘there always has been in the past, that expansion at home will weaken 
the position of sterling abroad. 


With British economic prospects so bright, it seems likely the Mac- 
millan government will call a fall election—and win it. 


De Gaulle’s economic stabilization program, launched at the start of the 
year, no longer has the smooth sailing it enjoyed for its first few months. 


To be sure, the de Gaulle government won a bout recently with restive 
labor leaders when it headed off a nationwide rail strike without granting 
wage increases (BW—Jun.20’58,p164). But now Finance Minister Pinay 
is up against business opposition to his anti-inflation policies. 


The French auto and steel industries are kicking over the traces. 


Auto producers, including government-owned Renault, are worried by a 
shrinkage in domestic demand. (Simca sales in May fell below those of a 
year ago.) So the industry is asking the government to ease restrictions 
on consumer credit, which now fix terms for passenger cars at 35% down 
and 15 months to pay. The industry wants a change to 25% down and 24 
months to pay. 


Steel producers are talking about a price increase, argue that they 
can’t cover capital expenditures without one. The industry also is wor- 
ried about the possibility of declining orders. Steel executives say their 
customers are being pinched by Pinay’s tight money policy 


Chancellor Adenauer had his innings this week. He proved that he 
still dominates West German politics and still can defy the Communists 


In an election held in West Berlin, notwithstanding Soviet protests, 
the aging Chancellor had his candidate—colorless Heinrich Luebke—elected 
as President of West Germany. Adenauer pulled off this victory despite 
the feud he has just had with Economics Minister Erhard. 


Argentina’s political crisis has simmered down. But it’s not over yet. 


Biggest troublemaker is the military. The armed forces generally sup- 
port Pres. Frondizi’s austerity program (page 55). But some officers who 
helped sweep Peron from power are discontented over Frondizi’s continu- 
ing flirtation with Peronista groups. 


Still, the Frondizi regime—for the moment—is displaying new strength. 


Economics Minister Alsogaray, appointed last week in a cabinet shakeup, 
is pushing Frondizi’s unpopular austerity program harder than ever. 


Alsogaray already has demobilized 330,000 oil, transport, and railroad 
workers. (Frondizi “drafted” them last year to forestall widespread strikes.) 


By this, Alsogaray hopes to lay the groundwork for peaceful government- 
union negotiations. 


Frondizi has one strong card in his hand. Gen. Aramburu, hero of the 
anti-Peron revolution, has backed both Frondizi and the principle of demo- 
cratic government. His support counts a lot. He’s not likely to change 
his position. That’s because he wants to keep constitutional government 


going in hopes of being elected president in five years to succeed Frondizi. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 4, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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announcement to the 


petroleum refining industry! 


Daystrom Systems and Universal Oil 
Products Co. announce a cooperative 
effort in the application of computers 
to the control of industrial processes. 

For the first time, the facilities and 
engineering talents of leading process 
designers and computer systems 
specialists are combined to offer a 
unique service to the customer. 
Daystrom contributes experience and 
leadership in the design and manu- 
facture of highly reliable computer 
equipment. Universal Oil Products 
Company contributes extensive experi- 
ence and know-how in process design. 

Two and one-half years of intensive 
work have yielded important progress 
in a pilot plant installation incorpo- 
rating a Daystrom digital computer 
control system. 

This project marked the first proc- 
ess control application of a solid state 
digital computer specifically designed 
for on-line operation in the process 
industries. 


The Daystrom Systems computer 
completely eliminates vacuum tubes 
and moving parts. More than two 
years of field operating experience 
permits Daystrom to guarantee sys- 
tem operational availability of more 
than 99%. A substantial number of 
Daystrom computer systems have 
already been purchased for control 
and data reduction. 

Daystrom has been granted license 
to manufacture and market control 
systems developed by Universal Oil 
Products and Daystrom Systems. 
Processes and techniques considered 
confidential by Daystrom clients will 
be handled by Daystrom Systems 
independently. 

The advanced techniques and equip- 
ment developed by Daystrom Systems 
are available to you. For conference 
arrangements, write or telephone 
Daystrom Systems, A-110, Miramar 
Rd., La Jolla, Calif.,GLencourt 4-0421. 





INPUT CONSOLE FOR PROGRAMMING COMPUTER 





D STROM SYSTEMS 


DIVISION OF DAYSTROM. INC 


Reliable computer contro! systems 














In McGraw-Hill publications, ad- 
vertising will do just that for you. 
Businessmen who pay to read 
McGraw-Hill publications tell us 
they respond to advertising. Their 
direct quotations, taken from thou- 
sands gathered as part of continuing 
readership studies, show the kind of 
buying action you stimulate when 
you advertise your products and 
services in McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions serving your major markets. 





@ ‘I have talked to their salesman, our vice 
chairman and president about the machine in 
this ad. I have prices and hope to take action.” 


Superintendent, 
Cotton Mill 


@ “I’ve noticed these ads. I wrote to their 
International Department and received some 
very valuable information.” 


Vice President, 

Oil Processing Company 
@ “After reading this ad, I asked our en- 
gineers to investigate the product.” 


Organizer of Manufacturing Studies, 
Electrical Equipment Manufacturer 


@ “I’m particularly interested in the fault- 
finder tester they advertised because of its small 
size and low cost. We will buy some of these.” 


Mine Manager, 
Coal Mining Company 


@ “I wrote for the catalog they advertise. I'll 
discuss this with our chief designer to see if we 
can’t work these into our production.” 


Chief Engineer, 
Testing Equipment Manufacturer 


@ ‘I sent for information because we will need 
a machine such as they advertise. I talked to 
the salesman, and have decided to buy one.”’ 


Executive Vice President, 
Ready Mixed Breading Manufacturer 


@ “I sent for more information. We will prob- 
ably order a quantity of their switches.” 


Senior Design Engineer, 
Missile Manufacturer 


@ “We wrote for information on reduction 
gears they advertised, got very prompt action, 
and have already installed them.”’ 


General Maintenance Foreman, 
Chemical Company 
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@ “We are definitely interested, and have 
contacted the local representative to get more 
information.” 

Vice President, 

Coal and Oil Company 


@ “The ad gave me an idea, it was a new 
design. After investigating, we installed it in 
two different places.” 


Industrial Engineer, 
Instruments Manufacturer 


@ “Their recent ads had an effect on our 
ordering of miniaturized equipment.” 


Assistant Design Engineer, 
Aircraft Manufacturer 


@ “I read this ad because of the trouble we’ve 
had with valve seats. We’ll definitely take 
action on it.” 


Purchasing Agent, 
Machine Tool Manufacturer 





@ ‘I’m going to call this ad to the attention of 
our mine foreman. We’ve never used this make, 
and I’m going to suggest we try it.” 


Director and General Supervisor, 
Manganese Mining Company 


@ ‘I clipped this ad, and intend to follow up 
when we are ready to purchase a new cutting 
tool.” 


Partner, 
Heating Equipment Manufacturer 


Advertising is a primary tool in sell- 
ing to business and industry. Your 
McGraw-Hill representative will be 
glad to furnish additional evidence 
of the buying action you can stimu- 
late by concentrating your advertis- 
ing in the McGraw-Hill publications 
serving your major markets. 
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" Mc Graw- Hill 


PU BLIECATILONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 





330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36 

















Now you can 
build better 
build faster 
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This Parkersburg SF Series multiple metal building was erected for a West Virginia 
metal product manufacturer. Original plans called for a 60’ x 120’ building. Before 
completion of the first building the manufacturer decided to double his capacity. Two 
weeks after the second unit arrived at the job site, machinery was moving in and 
production was underway. 


For manufacturing, warehousing and other com- 
mercial applications, you can have a low cost, high 
quality, permanent Parkersburg SF Series Metal 
Building complete and ready to occupy in less than 
eight weeks. 

Parkersburg SF Series Pre-Engineered Buildings 
feature heavy gaugesidewallsand roof (22, 24, 26 gauge 
galvanized steel and .024 and .032 aluminum deep rib 
panels). They have rigid frames from 40’ through 120’ 
clear spans, infinite lengths and standard 10’ through 
20’ heights. These buildings are easily insulated and 
available with standard accessories. 

Consult your yellow pages for your nearest 
Parkersburg Dealer-Erector or sales office. He can 
give you qualified help in planning your SF Series 
Metal Building, quote you quick delivery and pro- 
vide you with a complete turnkey job if you wish. 
Also, write today for new SF Series Data Book No. 
BD-659-1 and information on financing. 


METAL BUILDINGS 


THE PARKERSBURG RIG AND REEL COMPANY 
BUILDING DIVISION 
PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
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In Finance 


New York Central Seeks ICC Backing 
For $40-Million Modernization Loan 


The New York Central RR this week filed an applica- 
tion, with the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
government-backed $40-million loan. The road said it 
was going to use the loan to pay part of the costs of three 
new electronic yards and nine traffic control projects. 

Under the guaranteed loan provision of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1958, Congress authorized the ICC to give 
railroads guarantees of up to 100% on loans under 
$500-million. But thus far, only two roads have received 
ICC backing. The Boston & Maine last week received 
approval on a 15-year $3-million loan. The first guar- 
antee went to Georgia & Florida RR for $1-million. 

Two other applications are now pending. Georgia & 
Florida is seeking approval for another $1-million loan, 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford RR wants 
an ICC guarantee for nearly $10-million. 


Ryder System Takes Over Operation 
Of Guatemala Trucking Company 


Ryder System, Inc., new entry in the equipment leas- 
ing field (BW —Apr.11°59,p88), has expanded its com- 
mon carrier and leasing operations into Central America. 

On June 1, it organized a Panamanian corporation, 
Ryder International, $.A., as the keystone for its busi- 
ness abroad. This month, it’s taking over the manage- 
ment of a Guatemala trucking company, Transportes 
de Guatemala, S.A., popularly known as “TRAGUA.” 
Ryder has signed a management contract with the 
company, with a six-month purchase option attached. 
The contract gives Ryder permission to put the trucking 
company into the equipment leasing field as well. 


Pan-Am Seeks to Raise $47-Million 
Through Convertible Debentures 


Another airline has turned to convertible debentures 
as a means of financing itself in the jet age. Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways said this week it will offer about 
$47-million of convertible subordinated debentures to 
its stockholders through subscription rights. The offer 
will be at the rate of $100 of debentures for each 14 
shares held. 

Pan-Am is the second major airline recently to use 
convertibles. American Airlines made a package deal 
with institutions in which it privately placed $30-mil- 
lion in bonds and $40-million in convertibles. 

Companies generally float convertibles as a means 
of adding new common stock without diluting share- 
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holder equity at the time of the issue. The airlines have 
heavy indebtedness compared to their equity, which has 
made new debt offerings difficult to sell. And it’s prob- 
able that other airlines plan similar moves. 


While Pan American chose the convertible route, 
Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., solved its financing 
problems through a sale and leaseback deal arranged by 
Aviation Financial Services, Inc., which lists Smith, 
Barney & Co., New York investment banking house, 
among its major stockholders. Seaboard picked up $9.4- 
million, part of which it needs for downpayments on five 
Canadair turboprop cargo carriers. ‘Total cost of the Can- 
adairs: $25-million. 

Seaboard sold five of its Lockheed Super-Constellation 
freighters plus 15 engines to Airborne Carriers, Inc., a 
subsidiary of AFS, for $9.4-million, then immediately 
leased the planes back. Airborne Carriers obtained the 
money through a private placement negotiated by AFS. 

Seaboard will use the funds to make downpayments to 
Canadair—10% now, 10% when the planes are delivered 
—and to bolster its working capital. ‘The balance will be 
paid to Canadair over a five-year period starting from 
the delivery date. 


Top Fire Insurance Company Quits 


Underwriters Board Over Rate-Making 


The Home Insurance Co., the nation’s No. 1 writer 
of fire insurance, resigned this week from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, bringing into the open a 
rift between it and other fire underwriters. ‘The resig- 
nation reportedly came as a result of an unsuccessful 
bid by Home’s president, Kenneth E. Black, to turn the 
National Board into a nationwide rating organization. 

Rates are now set by a number of regional and state- 
wide bureaus. The National Board has no part in rate- 
making, but provides engineering, statistical, and inves- 
tigatory services to more than 200 stockholder-owned 
fire insurance companies. But Home Insurance, among 
others, felt that unified rate-making under the National 
Board’s aegis would promote uniformity and efficiency. 


ao + e 
Finance Briefs 


H. L. Green Co., the variety chain whose merger with 
Olen Co. last fall backfired (BW —Apr.4'59,p113), has 
passed its regular 50¢ quarterly dividend, issued instead 
two 1% stock dividends payable in August and Novem- 
ber. Pres. Joseph H. Unger says there’s a need to con 
serve working capital because of the $4-million asset 
shortage resulting from the merger. 


Recording operating earnings in 1959 for New York's 
big banks were predicted this week by M. A. Schapiro & 
Co., an investment house specializing in bank stocks. 
Schapiro figures that as a consequence of rising interest 
rates, 1959 earnings for these banks will be up 12.5% 
over last year, to more than $306 million. But losses 
on the sale of government bonds—not included in the 
estimate—could drag down over-all results. 
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In Marketing 


Kit Eases Bank Teller’s Job 
Of Selling Travelers’ Checks 


\merican Express Co. has produced a new merchan- 
dising device to give its travelers’ checks greater appeal— 
to travelers and the 20,000 banks that sell the checks. 

he device, a kit for bank tellers, contains prepack- 
aged bundles of checks in the amounts and denomina- 
tions that experience has told the company are most in 
demand. ‘The bank’s name, address, code number, and 
charges are already attached to the “package”—as is the 
wallet of checks. ‘The customer simply states what he 
wants, the teller hands him the appropriate package, 
and the customer signs the checks. The whole trans- 
action may take only 90 seconds. 

American Express isn’t saving what volume of travel- 
ers’ checks is sold in a year. It says only that the total 
runs up in the billions of dollars. Neither does it say 
how much the bank makes. It does say, though, that 
these checks contribute substantially to its own profits. 

Ihe company reports that volume of checks sold in 
the first quarter of 1959 topped such sales in the same 
1958 quarter by 11% 


Atlanta Foreign Car Dealer Takes Space 


In Department Store’s Suburban Branch 


Southeastern Sports Car Center, big seller of foreign 
cars in Atlanta, opened a branch in a department store 
last week. W. H. Belk, department store chain, leases 
space in its shopping center branch in one of Atlanta’s 
better residential areas to Southeastern. 

W oody Clark, Southeastern’s general manager, has five 
ether branches. In joining Belk he figures he’s simply 
chasing the suburban market, like other retailers. 

Belk’'s manager, Guy Camuso, thought up the idea. 
He reasoned: “They're buying about anything in the 
market in department stores. Why not cars?” He thinks 
the display will pull in women, who are less likely per- 
haps to venture into a dealer's showroom. 

Since Southeastern moved into Belk, less than a week 
ago, Camuso says, “Women are sitting in the cars and 
asking questions.”” And Clark adds his new branch has 
already sold two cars. 


Kalamazoo Takes the First Firm Step 


Toward a Permanent Downtown Mall 


Kalamazoo, Mich., is taking step one on a project many 
cities have talked about: a permanent downtown mall. 
‘The city right now is converting two downtown blocks, 
installing pools, benches, playgrounds. It hopes to have 
the job done by the Aug. 19 dedication date. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


e P. 75—The Push Is On to Warm Up 
Home Air Conditioning Sales 





A grander project, “Kalamazoo 1980,” calls for con- 
version of 50 downtown blocks into a permanent, traffic- 
tree mall, with business, cultural, medical, civic areas, and 
parking lots around the edge. 

Three years ago downtown businessmen realized that 
only drastic steps could offset the city’s 10 shopping 
centers (an 11th is to come). Step one is the first result. 
Whether Kalamazoo 1980 becomes a reality depends 
on how the two-block area pans out. 


Department Store Sales Gained 


Over Past 10 Years, Analysis Shows 


Market observers have been shaking their heads for 
some years over the decline of the department store’s 
share of the total retail pie. Now a new analysis, released 
last week by the Controllers’ Congress of the National 
Retail Merchants Assn. in its annual report on merchan- 
dising and operating results, shows that department 
stores actually have gained over the last decade. 

The figures were arrived at by rating department stores’ 
performance in “department store type merchandise.” 
They exclude such important retail items as cars, gaso- 
line, and food, which department stores do not sell— 
or, in the case of food, carry only to a small extent. 

On this basis, department stores had 27.1% of total 
department store type merchandise in 1948. In 1958, 
they had 28.1%. This was not quite up to the decade’s 
peak of 28.8% in 1956, but still above 1952’s low of 
26.5%. Department stores improved their position in 
apparel and general merchandise. In home furnishings, 
though, they ‘slipped— from 22.3% of total home furnish- 
ing sales in 1948 to 20.5% last year. 

While dresses, furniture and bedding, and infants’ 
and children’s wear still account for more volume than 
other departments, radios and phonographs had the big- 
gest sales gain in 1958, up 14% from 1957. 

Branch stores, which accounted for most of the 1958 
over-all sales gain of 1.39%, reported a fat 20% gain in 
radios and phonographs. Vacuum cleaners registered an 
even bigger gain. 


Marketing Briefs 


The first statewide law banning trading stamps out- 
right (BW—Feb.21’59,p36) got scotched before it could 
take effect on July 1. District Judge Allen A. Pearson 
of Wyoming held that the state had exceeded its police 
powers. He also held the law discriminatory because it 
excepted from its ban other promotional devices. The 
decision will probably be appealed. 


Mail order customers of Sears, Roebuck now may use 
the company’s revolving charge plan and 30-day charge 
account plan as Sears’ retail store customers do. 
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Manufacturers in a new pitch 
to stimulate sales fancy control 
panels (cartoon) to stress air 


conditioning’s many services. 


New selling techniques and a smart 
arly-season rise in sales are making 
1959 begin to look like the vear home 
(ir conditioning comes out of its sales 
woon and_ reestablishes itself as a 
obust growth industry. Air condition- 
ng, whose strapping sales records in 
1956 made it a wunderkind of industry, 
ias since endured two lean vears marked 
yy stunted, even shrinking, sales. 

* Sales Skid—Room air conditioners, 
he more unpredictable of the industry's 
wo problem children, raced to a new 
ales high of 1,828,000 units in 1956. 
In 1957, they tripped—dropped to 
1,586,000 that vear and in 1958 they 
lipped a little further to 1,550,000. 

Central units, the big machines de- 

signed to condition a whole house, 
started out on an even more spectacu- 
lar growth spree. From mere stripling 
sales of about 12,000 units in 1952, 
they expanded to 160,000 units in 
(956. But thev stalled at this level in 
57, and slumped slightly in °5S. 
* Assist From Weatherman—This vcar, 
oth segments of the industry hope to 
o better. And the weatherman is lend- 
ig a helping hand. 

Muggy, miserably hot weather in 
\lav and June has stimulated condi- 
ioner retail sales to a lively early sea- 
on pace. Manufacturers report central 
init deliveries currently running 40% 
ver last vear. For the vear as a whole, 
sales should shoot up at least 25% over 
the record set in 1956, according to 
the Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Institute. 

Room units present a more mixed 
picture. Retail sales are up from last 
vear, and manufacturers’ production 
lines have been pouring out room units 
at a heavy rate. But manufacturers’ 
sales to distributors, and distributors’ 
sales to dealers, show a decline from 
last vear’s levels. 

The explanation lies in the heavy 
glut of retailer inventory, estimated at 
200,000 units, carried over from the 
previous season. This results from 
heavy buving by retailers in an effort 
to beat a threatened doubling of the 
excise tax on room. conditioners—a 
threat that never materialized. But 
ideal selling weather is melting this car- 
rvover, and enthusiastic manufacturers 
predict sales can climb as high as 1,750,- 
000 units this vear. 


¢ Low Saturation—Yct even the hand- 
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New Spurt in Home Air Coolers? 
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some sales increases expected this year 
look modest indeed when compared 
to air conditioning’s staggering poten- 
tial. As of January, 1959, about 12% 
of +S-million homes enjoyed room air 
conditioning; only 14% had _ central 
units. At present, about 20% of new 
apartments are being built with air 
conditioning. Few major consumer 
durable items have such an unsaturated 
market to shoot at. 

Yet a Pandora’s boxful of problems 
has plagued the industry in its attempts 
to penetrate the promising market. A 
lot of these problems stem from the 
seasonal nature of the business. Except 
in the more torrid sections of the 


South, room air conditioners sell only 
during a hot weather season ranging 
from 60 to 120 davs. “You could 


cut the price to $25,” says a Chicago 
manufacturer, “and even then vou 
couldn’t sell room conditioners in the 
winter.” 

A Des Moines dealer confirms this 
from the retail side: “It’s nothing after 
September. We do get inquiries in 
January and February, but hardly any 
of them buy until the first hot day.” 

Central unit sales are less tied to this 
seasonal pattern, particularly in the 
builder market, which accounts for 
about 50% of all central unit. sales. 
But even in the builder market, the 
idea of incorporating air conditioning 
in a new home sounds more convincing 
on a sweltering summer day. 
¢ Selling Climate—And it’s not just a 
matter of being restricted to a spring- 
summer selling season—it has to be the 
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This calls 


right kind of selling season. 
for plenty of heat, carly, and preferably 


intolerable. An official of the York 
Div. of Borg-Warner Corp. describes 
his ideal—the “‘classic climate pattern 
for selling consumer air conditioning 
Start with an uncomfortably warm spell 
carly in May. Follow this with a pro 
tracted hot spell in June, with more 
than 72 hours of weather torrid enough 
that people pass more than two restless 
nights. Sales will continue heavy 
right through August.” 

Admiral Corp. paints the other side 
of the picture: “If vou don’t get that 
hot weather earlv, before the Fourth 
of July, customers figure they can sweat 
it out for the rest of the summer.” 
¢ Operating Problems—his — uncer- 
taintv bedevils management in_ all 
phases of operations. To balance fac 
tory utilization, companies must begin 
next year’s production in October. 
Heavy selling to distributors begins in 
December, winds up in March. Then 
distributors must push room units 
through to dealers, central units through 
to plumbing contractors and builders. 

All these steps in distribution must 
be completed before anyone knows 
what the all-important weather will be 
like. 

If the thermometer scoots up, 
evervbody scurries to find hard-to-get 
inventory. If the weather stays clement, 
inventory clogs the distribution pipe- 
line from factory warehouses to dealers’ 
stockrooms. As the summer wanes, the 
air-conditioning industry is faced with 
a hard choice—whether to mothball 
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HYDROSCALE 


ON YOUR 
CRANE HOOK 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 
ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 


OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
WEIGHING STATION 


COMPLETE LINE OF 110 


MODELS NOW AVAILABLE —=\, 
TYPICAL WEIGHING ] 


APPLICATIONS wa 

Just a few of the many appili- yy J 
cations include—loading, un- 7 

loading, batching, check SINE cet 
weighing, foundry charging, FLOOR sP 


production control, process 
control, checking inventory, 
and, protecting your equip- 


ment from overloading. 


SAVE MONEY! 
SAVE Time, 


HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 


to be free of defects in workmanship and 
materials, and accurate to “2 of 1% of the 
maximum dial capacity. 

Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 


31312 Stephenson Hwy. Royal Oak, Mich, 
“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 
of Management 


CLUES: semen 


Published: weekly — closes 11 days in 
advance, 

Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count 2 words for box number. 





To The Solution 


fines, 





POSITION WANTED 


Engineering Representative. Heavy experi- 
ence in developing new markets for machinery 
ind supplies. Experience in sales service here 
and abroad. Engineering and accounting back- 
ground. P. O. Box Jergenfield, N. J. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
it U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
lesired. Deal direct with owners, U.1, Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst, Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller, 79 BW-1, Warner Bldg., Wash. D.C. 


FOR SALE 
A pleasant and fascinating pastime can be 
yours by owning a harness horse at Yonkers 
Raceway. Address inquiries to SS-205, Busi- 
ness Week, Class. Adv. Div., P. O. Box 12, 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED? 


If the man you seek is at manage- 
ment level —or on his way up — he’s 
probably a reader of BUSINESS WEEK. 
Secure his services through BUSINESS 
WEEK'S classified advertising section 
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stocks for nine months or dump them 
at distress prices. 

This description of air conditioning’s 
problems doesn’t come from an indus- 
try shedding crocodile tears. ‘The prob- 
lems have cao deep enough to wash 
several companies out of the business. 
Cory Corp. and O. A. Sutton have got- 
ten out of air conditioning entirely. 
Curtis Mfg. Co. and Rheem Mfg. Co. 
abandoned the “cut-throat” room unit 
field in 1956. 
¢ New Approach—Two vears of these 
depressed conditions have caused a lot 
of soul-searching in the industry. Out 
of it have come marketing decisions 
that promise to revamp almost every 
phase of operations. 

To Chmn. Cloud Wampler of Car- 
rier Corp. the job must begin with a 
re-definition of air conditioning itself. 
“The popular concept of air condition 
ing, that air conditioning is cooling, is 
completely wrong. Air conditioning is 
both cooling and heating, with tempera- 
ture and humidity under control. It is 
the cleansing and circulation of air 
It is ventilation. Ideallv, it is all of 
these simultaneously.” 

Carrier has conducted a number of 
consumer studies that revealed the sur- 
prising variety of appeals air condition- 
ing holds for the homeowner. It re 
cently sponsored a study in Levittown, 
Pa., in a section where half of the homes 
had been air-conditioned and _half 
hadn’t. The results proved air condi- 
tioning exerts a powerful influence on 
the lives of owners in a number of di- 
verse ways. Cleaning bills dropped, 
maintenance costs ran less for air con- 
ditioned households. Familv health 
was higher and tempers lower. 

Results like these tend to validate 
an important shift manufacturers have 
introduced in their consumer advertis- 
ing. Especially with the central house 
units, they have shifted from beating 
the drum on the “beat-the-heat’”” theme 
to ads promoting these other appeals of 
air conditioning. Companies like Gen- 
eral Electric, Trane Co., and Worthing- 
ton Corp. now emphasize vear-round 
advantages of air conditioning. 
¢ Educational Efforts—Yet these advan- 
tages, while valid, may lack the sharp 
focus and urgency necessary to pro- 
duce a buying decision. Carrier and 
York have engaged in extensive educa 
tional efforts designed to stress air 
conditioning’s manifold advantages. 
York participates with public utilities 
in presenting clinics for architects, 
teachers, and housewives. Carrier con- 
ducts seminars at its Syracuse head- 
quarters for home economics teachers. 

The U.S. government has made some 
valuable assists in these efforts. The 
General Services Administration _ re- 
cently released a study showing office 
efficiency increased 9% in_air-condi- 
tioned offices. And the Weather Bu- 


reau’s 1 ‘Temperature-Humidity Index 
underlines the importance humidity 
plays in comfort. 

¢ Snob Appeal—Carrier’s Levittown re- 
search also uncovered some largely un- 
suspected sociological aspects to air con- 
ditioning. It found air conditioning 
owners took fewer vacations away from 
home and entertained considerably more 
than nonowners. Most. significantly, 
the study discovered that air condition- 
ing has strong snob appeal. 

Acting on this suggestion, Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell developed a_ control 
board for central units that’s a gad- 
geteer’s delight. And it’s designed to 
be displayed, not hidden. While the 
board doesn’t perform all the functions 
depicted in the cartoon on page 75, it 
clearly proclaims to the most casual 
visitor: ‘“This house is air conditioned.” 
Westinghouse and Carrier are offering 
the boards in their current lines. Pres. 
Clyde Wilkinson of American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp.’s Air Condi- 
tioning Div. plans to include a control 
center in next vear’s line. 
¢ Distributor Relations—Airtemp illus- 
trates another aspect of the industry’s 
more vigorous approach to its problems. 
A division of Chrysler Corp., Airtemp 
had endured a succession of red-ink 
vears. Distributor relations, alwavs a 
problem area in this violently seasonal 
industrv, had deteriorated badly. Chry- 
sler cleaned house. It brought in some 
industry pros at top levels, realigned 
middle management to strengthen each 
function of marketing. Then it set 
ibout repairing distributor ‘ties. 

Airtemp’s first step was to recognize 
the essential differences between room 
and central units, segregate them into 
separate sales divisions. Then it laid 
down a bill of rights for central unit 
distributors. Previously, the factory had 
sold builder accounts direct in competi- 
tion with distributors. The factory still 
sclls them, but the distributor now gets 

commission on anv factorv sales in 
his territory. And the factory guar- 
antees price protection for distributors, 
won’t undercut them with factory dis- 
count promotions. 

Airtemp has emulated some of its 
competitors in rescuing distributors 
stranded by a slow selling season. Dis- 
tributors stuck with heavy inventories 
either had to sell out at fire-sale prices 
or carrv the heavy financial burden of 
holding stocks until the following sea- 
son. Now Airtemp will finance distribu- 
tor carrvover stocks at low rates or 
transfer inventories from one distributor 
to another. 

The new policies have scored. Air- 
temp’s room unit sales have soared 
to 2.7 times 1958 sales, central condi- 
tioners are 2.2 times last vear’s figures. 
“And,” crows Augenstein, “we're op- 
erating in the black now—which reverses 
a long-standing trend.”” END 
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In Labor 


Schmidt Resignation Won’t Stop 
Monitors’ Drive to Oust Hoffa 


The resignation last week of Godfrey P. Schmidt as 
a member of the Board of Monitors appointed bv a fed- 
cral court to supervise activities of the ‘Teamsters won't 
slow down its clean-up drive within the powerful truckers 
union. The board decided that—as soon as Schmidt's 
successor is named—it will move to depose James R. 
{loffa as president of the 1.5-million-member union. 

Schmidt quit the board in the wake of a ruling in the 
U.S, Court of Appeals that he was involved in a conflict 
of interest by serving as a monitor while, at the same time, 
representing trucking companies involved in disputes 
with the ‘Teamsters. Schmidt said he would return to 
lis role as attorney for the 13 rank-and-file ‘Teamsters 
whose original suit against Hoffa led to establishment of 
the Board of Monitors in January, 1958. 

Schmidt has proposed that Lawrence ‘T. Smith, an 
attorney in his law firm, be named to replace him. The 
board, under Chmn. Martin F. O'Donoghue, is building 
up the case against Hoffa out of the latest series of ex- 
posures before the McClellan committee. ‘he commit- 
tee claims Hoffa permits ex-convicts to retain positions 
of authority within the union despite disclosure of their 
criminal records earlier by anti- racketeering investigations. 

‘The appeals court has held that the monitors may press 
inti-corruption moves within the trucking union. The 
latest evidence, say the monitors, shows that Hoffa has 
violated his union’s own constitution by failure to oust 
officials with criminal records. 


Supreme Court Agrees to Hear 


Teamsters’ Appeal in Taxi Case 


The U.S. Supreme Court acted on several labor cases 
this week as it wound up the current term. The court 
agreed to decide next term whether the National Labor 
Relations Board or the State of Washington has the 
authority to act in a Seattle Yellow Cab taxi strike. 

The state high court ruled that state courts could 
enjoin picketing by a ‘Teamsters local. The union’s appeal 
to the U.S. Supreme Court argues that even though 
Seattle cabs do not cross state lines, they do handle a 
substantial number of interstate passengers from ship- 
lines, airlines, and railroads. ‘The annual gross income 
comes within the NLRB jurisdictional standards for taxi- 
cab companies, according to the union. 

In other actions: 

¢ The Supreme Court ruled in two cases that deci- 
sions by the National Railroad Adjustment Board are 
final and cannot be appealed in the federal courts unless 
such decisions involve a money award. The cases before 
the Supreme Court involved a discharged emplovee of 
the Union Pacific RR and a retired employee of the 
Pennsylvania RR. 

* The court refused a hearing to two officials of the 
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St. Louis Lathers and Plasterers unions who were con- 
victed of violating the Hobbs anti-racketeering act. ‘The 
union officials were found guilty of attempting to obtain 
$12,500 from a subcontractor on a Veterans Administra 
tion Hospital construction job by threatening violence 
and a withdrawal of union workmen on the job. 


Two Entertainment Unions Name 


Cole to Explore Merger Difficulties 


The merging of two unions creates many headaches, 
especially when there is an overlapping jurisdiction 
This has been the fatal stumbling block in the unifying 
of several unions within AFL-CIO ranks. Recently 
two entertainment unions worked out a novel plan for 
overcoming this difficulty. 

The American Federation of Television & Radi 
Artists and the Screen Actors Guild last week selected 
David L. Cole, permanent arbitrator under the AF] 
CIO no-raiding agreement, to conduct a study of th« 
feasibilitv of a merger. 

Impending technological changes in the movie ai 
television industries revolving around the use of mag 
netic tape are pushing the two unions toward a merg¢ 
Cole’s appointment, the unions hope, will ease the way. 


Office Workers’ Union Issues Threat 


The millions of unorganized white-collar workers look 
mighty attractive to unions losing members through aut 
mation and the growing shift in the work force from th« 
factory to the office. But efforts to organize white-collai 
workers may cause a major jurisdictional war among th¢ 
unions. 

The 60,000-member Office Employees’ International 
Union last week gave the AFL-CIO notice that it will 
withdraw “if that step becomes necessary to sustain our 
rights.” The proposal reflects OFIU fears of incur- 
sions by other unions in the white-collar field. 


Labor Briefs 


Although the drive to unionize New York City’s 51 
voluntary nonprofit hospitals was marred by a +46-da\ 
strike (BW —Jun.27°59,p131), it has sparked similat 
efforts elsewhere. A nationwide campaign to organize 
40,000 hospital workers has been announced by the 
Building Service Employees International Union. And 
in Chicago last week, the American Federation of State, 
County & Municipal Employees opened a drive to o1 
ganize 5,000 employees at private voluntary hospitals. 


Fourteen suits filed in federal courts by ‘Tennessee and 
Kentucky coal operators against the United Mine W ork- 
ers now ask for over $15-million in damages. ‘lhe com- 
panies charge that efforts to unionize mines have resulted 
in loss of markets and profits and property damage. 
Lingering violence in eastern Kentucky and elsewhere 
has intensified bitterness between UMW and coal pro- 
ducers (BW —Apr.25'59, p48). 
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Write for full-color reproduction (12 x 20”) of Howard Fogg 
painting showing this Atco locomotive in use in India. 









ALco “World” locomotive swings aboard freighter at Port of 
New York, bound for India. Wheel trucks are loaded separately. 


THE NEW MUSCLE OF A QUIET REVOLUTION 


On the railways of the free world, a quiet revolution for 
growth is now underway. Country after country, recog- 
nizing that economic expansion is linked to modern rail 
transport, is replacing steam power with the muscle of 
diesel-electric locomotives. 

For the greatest single portion of this new diesel 
horsepower, railways overseas have turned to ALCO 
Products, Inc. In doing so, they gain the economies of 
mass production, along with such cost-saving features 
as lower fuel consumption and reduced maintenance. 
They also obtain locomotives readily adapted to their 
terrain and operating conditions. 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INC., New York - Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Nuclear Reactors - Diesel Engines - Heat Exchangers + Forgings - 





Springs - Steel Pipe - Oil Field Equipment 


ALCcOo’s “World” locomotive, for example, operates in 
the searing heat and sifting dust of India and Pakistan 
as easily as it does at 14,000 ft elevations in the Peru- 
vian Andes. Its versatile wheel trucks are at home on 
rails with gauges from 3 ft 3 in. to 5 ft 6 in. At 1950 hp, 
the “World” can handle both high-speed passenger and 
freight service. 

This locomotive is just one of ALCO’s complete line of 
export diesel-electric motive power. Railways the world 
over operate ALCO power, at significant savings, to speed 
transport and bolster growth. ALCO Products, Inc., Dept. 
116, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





Makers of: Locomotives 
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In Washington 


Propulsion System Gets Priority 


In Nuclear-Powered Plane Development 


The government has ruled against crash-priority con- 
struction of a prototype nuclear-powered airplane to 
achieve an early first flight. The decision reaffirms the 
policy to confine the costly project—$850-million spent 
to date—to development of the propulsion system, with 
only limited design work on the airframe. 

At the same time, Washington has decided to em- 
phasize research on new materials capable of higher per- 
formance than those used in present designs. This 
could result in a revised allocation of funds between the 
two competing propulsion system contractors—General 
Electric Co. and United Aircraft Corp.’s Pratt & Whit- 
ney Div. Right now, GE gets a considerably larger 
chunk than P&W of the project’s $150-million budget. 

Rep. Mel Price (D-Ill.), chairman of a joint Congres- 
sional atomic energy subcommittee, has decided to go 
ahead with his long-planned open investigation of the 
nuclear aircraft program. Price has backed Air Force 
proposals to build a prototype plane. 


High Court Slaps Down Clearance Checks 


Of Workers on Private Defense Contracts 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week killed the govern- 
ment’s 13-year-old program of making security clearance 
checks on civilians employed on private defense con- 
tracts. The basis for its 8-1 ruling was that neither Con- 
gress nor the President ever specifically authorized the 
program. 

Under the security system adopted by the Defense 
Dept., about 3-million civilians have been checked. They 
could be denied clearance to work on classified projects 
without a chance to confront and cross-examine witnesses 
against them. 

There seems to be no doubt that classified projects will 
still be open only to cleared employees. The questions 
revolve around what happens to new employees who fail 
to pass security tests, or to a worker whose existing clear- 
ance is under review. 

Another problem centers on the rights of employees 
deprived of clearance. For example, will the government 
be liable for compensation to contractors’ employees 
who lost their jobs as a result of losing their clearances? 

In the case before the court, reimbursement is a 
very real prospect. It concerned aeronautical engineer 
William L. Greene, former vice-president of a Mary- 
land electronics company with Navy contracts. When 
his clearance was revoked, he lost his $18,000-a-year 
post. Unable to find employment in his field since, he 
has had to take a job at $4,700. 

In any evert, the Administration is sure to push 
for quick action to restore some kind of industrial se- 
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curity program. The President could issue an executive 
order specifically re-establishing the present system, with 
or without changes. Or he might ask Congress to 
authorize a hurry-up program. 

The Administration’s proposals might grant the right 
to confront some witnesses, but probably would not 
make FBI informants or other confidential agents avail 
able for cross-examination. 


Busy Week for the Court 


During the week the Supreme Court handed down a 
series of other important decisions concerning: 

Libel by officials. In effect, the court extended to lesser 
officials an absolute immunity from suits for libel previ 
ously extended only to congressmen, judges, court off 
cials, and Cabinet members. 

Libel by candidates. The court held that a broadcast 
ing station required by law to give equal time to political 
candidates is immune to libel suits brought by persons 
defamed by the candidates. 

Censorship. A New York state ban on all movies that 
portray “acts of sexual immorality . . . as desirable” was 
struck down as unconstitutional in a case involving the 
film version of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 

Civil rights. The court agreed to hear arguments in 
the first case filed by the Justice Dept. under the 1957 
Civil Rights Act. 

Antimerger. The court agreed to review a lower court 
tuling that the Maryland & Virginia Milk Producers 
Assn. lost its antitrust exemption as a farmer co-op and 
violated the Clayton Act when it acquired a Washington 
(D.C.) dairy. 

Lake Michigan water diversion. Six states touching on 
the Great Lakes won a reopening of a 1930 order regu- 
lating Chicago’s use of the waters of Lake Michigan. 


Bill to Give TVA Freedom in Issuing 


Bonds Wins O.K. From Senate Committee 


The Senate Public Works Committee this week unan- 
imously O.K.'d its version of a House-approved bill that 
would give the Tennessee Valley Authority virtually 
complete freedom to issue its own bonds. In the past, 
a nod from Congress and the Treasury has been required 
for each TVA financing. 

The Senate is expected to approve the committee's 
version, after which a House-Senate conference will have 
to unravel some complicated differences. The Senate 
bill sets a $750-million limit on TVA’s total bonded 
indebtedness and exempts the agency from the Buy 
American Act. 

In another TVA development, a federal grand jury 
in Philadelphia began to probe charges made by the 
agency that 35 domestic suppliers have been making 
“identical bids” on various products, chiefly electrical 
equipment. 

Westinghouse, subpoenaed along with General Elec- 
tric and other major suppliers, said it would cooperate 
with the Justice Dept. in the inquiry. However, the 
company pointed out that identical bids in this case are 
due to catalogue prices on standard equipment. 
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Freight for our 2 new states 
goes great both ways 


via Great Northern 
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Long before Old Glory wore 48 stars—not to 
mention 50—Great Northern had developed 
a knack for handling goods for transshipment 
to and from Hawaii and Alaska. We’re old 
hands at it now... . and superbly equipped 

for the job. 

Our rails span the top of the nation, 
connect the Midwest with principal Pacific 
Northwest ports— Portland, Longview, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, Vancouver, 

B.C., to name but a few. We link more ports, 
east and west, than any other railroad. 

Just name your cargo and its destination, 
and leave the rest to us. Write G. D. Johnson, 
General Freight Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 





P.S. Our two new states are opening up bright 
opportunities on the mainland. For available 
industrial sites in port cities, write 

E. N. Duncan, Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 














CAREFREE VACATION TRIPS to 
Hawaii and Alaska start on the 
incomparable EMPIRE BUILDER 
. . . daily each way between 
Chicago and Seattle- Portland. 


Excellent connections to 
Vancouver, B.C. 
\ O Vancouver, B.C. 
‘ ‘ —New Westminster, B.C. 
\ / 1B Bellingham 
a 7 (— Anacortes 
/ “~~ Everett 





/ Longview OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF U.S. AND CANADA 


A} Vancouver 
‘Portiand 





Chicago 
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THE MARKETS 





Oils Shed Some of Their Glamor 


The big institutions now are 
concentrating their buying in 
other stock groups, 
richer rewards. 


offering 


As the table at right shows, oil shares 
now generally are far behind their post- 
war highs. And during the bull market 
rise, they have been lagging behind 
most other stock groups. But this week, 
along with the rest of the market, the 
petroleum shares staged a rally—which 
prompted speculation that they may fi- 
nally be ready to snap back into fashion. 

This same wishful thinking prevailed 
carlier this year, when many stockbrok- 
ers touted oils as the group with the 
biggest potential for 1959 (BW —Feb. 
14°59,p129). The industry seemed to 
be overcoming its recession-born prob- 
lems, and oils were selling at lower 
price-earnings ratios than comparable 
blue chips. The market as a whole had 
undergone a major upward readjustment 
of price-carnings ratios, but the oils 
had not participated in this new ad- 

vance. Moreover, they offered more 
generous yields than most industrials. 
¢ Too Much Oil—These. favorable fea- 
tures still draw attention to oils. But 
on the minus side, the industry is af- 
flicted by its chronic problem of over- 
supply. This week, in fact, the combi- 
nation of heavy gasoline inventories and 
softening product prices was giving the 
industry one shock after another. ‘The 
oversupply problem has contributed to 
a noticeable slump in sentiment toward 
oils in recent months. 

You see this disenchantment most 
clearly in the changing attitude of in- 
stitutional investors—mutual — funds, 
banks, pension funds. Up to a few years 
ago, oil shares were the keystone of any 
institutional portfolio. This was partly 
because petroleum was one of the few 
choice stock groups available in large 
quantities, partly because oil was a 
proven growth industry, with steadily 
improving earnings year after year. As 
one trust officer recalls: “When vou 
started a new account, the first thing 
you did was pick up one of the Stand- 
ards and go on from there.” 

Oil securities are still the largest in- 
stitutional holding. And there’s little 
question that they will retain that status 
for some years to come, at least. But 
over the past few months there has been 
a definite shift in emphasis—one that 
could have wide effects on the oil shares. 
¢ Trimming Back—As the institutional 
money managers see it, the future of 
oils looks more pedestrian than ever be- 
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fore. They feel that oversupply is now 
a chronic disorder and that new stock 
groups promise richer appreciation of 
capital anyway. So many managers are 
trimming their holdings of oil shares 
that don’t look good—and not adding 
oils where once they would have done 
so at the least opportunity. 

“Historically,” notes one bank execu- 
tive, “a typical trust account started out 
with 20% to 25% in oils. In most 
cases, the figure grew larger because of 
capital appreciation. But as the postwar 
business picture unfolded, greater val- 
ues loomed. On the surface, this switch 
away from the oils seems to be a recent 
thing. But, in our case, it came earlier 
when we spotted new values in office 
equipment, electronics, and aluminum. 

“Now one of our typical new ac- 
counts holds about 8% to 12% in oil 
securities, and we’re not adding oils to 
existing accounts.” 





postwar 
high-year 


current 
price 





Feat ence 


Another trust officer backs him up 
“We won't put over 5% in oils in a 
new account unless the customer dé 
mands it.” 
¢ Mutuals’ View—The same skepticism 
toward oils is evident among mutual 
fund managers. In the first quarter of 
1959, for example, mutual funds con 
tinued to acquire oil shares, but a stud) 
of 55 big funds show that they pur- 
chased about 20% less than in the last 
quarter of 1958. Their transactions also 
show a great deal of selectivity. 

Royal Dutch was a big favorite, as it 
has been for the past year or so. S« 
were Phillips Petroleum and Sunray 
Mid-Continent. Five trusts made siza- 
ble purchases in Atlantic Refining and 
Shell Oil; four bought Standard Oil of 
Indiana and Louisiana Land & Explora- 
tion. 

On the other hand, eleven funds de- 
creased their holdings in Standard Oil 
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CREATIVE 
ENGINEERING 


by MOBILE or 


has set new standards of 1 


drilling efficiency wherever | 
speed, accuracy, dependa- 
bility and cost-per-hole are 
determining factors. New 
MosiLteE Mark IV (right) 
is the only masonry drilling 


machine with automatic ee 


reinforced concrete 


hydraulic feed. Increases 





core cut by 
diamond bit life by one- sh MOBILE MARK 
. ‘> 1V at rate of 40 
third. : j seconds per inch 


Write direct for 
complete information 
on Mobile Drills 


MOBILE DRILLING 
INCORPORATED 
INDUSTRIAL DiV., DEPT. aA 
960 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


























This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INc. 


$30,000,000 
5% Notes due 1996 





$40,000,000 
5% Subordinated Convertible Debentures due 1985 





The Company has arranged for the private sale of the above 
Notes and Debentures through the undersigned. 


LAZARD FRERES & Co. 


June 23, 1959. 
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The Markets 


(N. J.), and three eliminated it alto- 
gether. Amerada also fared poorly; eight 
sales added up to $1,700. shares. 

¢ Other Factors—The oils’ sluggishness 
can be traced partly to the funds’ at- 
titudes. Brokers and the public have 
grown accustomed to acting along with 
the funds. But there have been other 
reasons for the poor showing—con 
tinued unrest in the Middle East, talk 
of bigger shares of profits for foreign 
governments, attempts to reduce the 
depletion allowance on tax returns, prob- 
lems over import quotas. ‘To many 
institutions, these problems are sympto- 
matic of a growth industry with plenty 
of troubles. So they are focusing now on 
specific oils to buy—when they do buy 
—rather than relving on the industry 
to carry them through. 

The integrated companies are looked 
upon with high regard. Many have 
taken steps into foreign exploration, as 
well as into liquefied natural gas and 
petrochemicals. But analysts point 
out that companies doing more refining 
than producing will remain vulnerable 
to periodic squeezes unless they reduce 
their dependency on purchased crude. 

The crude producers are regarded a 
little less favorably. Many of them have 
large reserves, free from international 
strains, and as crude demand increases, 
they will be called on to supply much 
of the need. But some of the domestic 
companies lack access to low-cost for- 
eign crude. These companies are apt to 
find competition stiff from rivals with 
foreign reserves. 

The internationals combine both 
vices and virtues. Profits from foreign 
operations are generous, since costs of 
finding and developing reserves are rela- 
tively low. These companies own the 
bulk of transportation facilities, refining 
capacity, and marketing outlets over- 
seas, and the U.S. is relving more and 
more on foreign oil. But investors are 
worried by the trend toward giving 
bigger royalties to foreign governments. 
¢ Rebuttal—Some analysts—with money 
in the market or not—think the institu- 
tional shift away from oils is merely 
cyclical. They feel the oils have been 
oversold. The petroleum industry’s cur- 
rent troubles have little effect on the 
fundamental values in oil securities, 
they contend. They argue that several 
favorable factors are still at work, among 
them the climbing demand for petro- 
leum products, the value of crude oil 
and natural gas reserves still in the 
ground, inflationary tendencies enhanc- 
ing these values, and the availability of 
tax shelters to finance expansion. 

Like any industry, petroleum can’t 
escape occasional upheavals, these anal- 
ysts comment. But they feel investors 
should be well rewarded in the long 
run. And with oil stocks at their present 
depressed levels, they add, many shares 
are bargains. END 
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Payable in 2147 


That’s when New York 
City will redeem the last of 
7% bonds issued to build a 
road in 1873. 


In the land north of Manhattan that 
is known as The Bronx, the villages of 
West Farms and Morrisania have long 
since vanished in an urban sea. The 
handsome 66-ft.-wide road, once lined 
with elm trees, that connected them 
with the old New York City limits is 
10w trafiic-jammed Jerome Avenue. 

A few days from now, the City of 
New York will redeem $2,000 of West 
l'arms 7% Central Avenue road con- 
struction bonds. It will continue to pay 
off these bonds—a remaining $188,000 
of them—through the rest of this cen- 
tury, all of the 21st Century, and nearly 
halfway through the 22nd Century. 
\nd it will continue to pay 7% inter- 
est, free from federal and New York 
State taxes, until the last West Farms 
bond is retired in 2147. 

I'he same interest rate applies to thc 
remaining $30,000 of Morrisania Cen- 
tral Avenue road bonds, the last of 
which comes due in 1980. 
¢ From Little Acoms—The West 
Farms-Morrisania road originally cost 
5377,500 to build for completion in 
1873, but the total cost, including in- 
terest payments, will be around $3,440,- 
000 by 2147. The last bond to mature, 
1 $500 denomination, alone will yield 
more than $6,000 in interest. 

This story of a road began in 1565 
on the day before Lincoln was shot. On 
that day, Gov. Reuben S. Fenton and 
the legislature completed action on a 
law to let the two tiny villages build 6 
mi. of macadam road connecting them 
with the city’s northern boundary at a 
point now near Yankee Stadium. West 
Farms was to be allowed to borrow 
$6,500 and Morrisania $3,500, pavable 
at $1,000 a year. 

The villages protested that they 
couldn't carry out their project under 
this debt limit. In 1868, they persuaded 
the governor and legislature to let 
West Farms issue $278,000 in bonds, 
with the last maturity in 2147, and 
Morrisania $99,500, with the last bond 
due in 1980. 

When New York City annexed the 
two towns on Jan. 1, 1874, it took over 
the bond obligations, on which West 
Farms had redeemed $6,000 in princi- 
pal and paid $57,000 in interest while 
Morrisania had paid only $21,000 inter- 
est. When the bonds are traded these 
days, perhaps ten $500 or $1,000 bonds 
a vear, they are likely to be_ priced 
to vield around 5% for the 2147 ma- 
turity. END 
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GET 
ATTENTION 
FOR YOUR 
PRINTING 


CALCOFLUOR ‘WHITE 


for Whiter Whites 


When you invest time and money in copy, in art, in printing, you'll 
want to follow through and assure the success of your job by using 
Calcofluor-whitened paper stock. 

Paper brightened with Cyanamid’s Calcofluor White snaps 
your readers to attention, spells prestige, makes pictures pop, 
colors glow, sharpens black-and-white illustrations, guarantees 
quicker, easier reading. 

If you plan or approve printing in your organization, why not 
give extra protection to the investment by specifying the job must 
be printed on Calcofluor-brightened stock? Quality printers rely 
on it, many leading mills now supply it. 


— CYANAMID __ 








American Cyanamid Company - Dyes Department«Bound Brook, N.J. 
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In the Markets 


Stocks Advance on Broad Front 


Despite Lack of Steel Settlement 


Stock prices took off this week, reaching new high 
ground. Most analysts were surprised by the new wave 
of buying demand from both institutions and individuals. 
here has been no doubt that money was available for 
equity purchases, but the prevailing view was that in- 
vestors would wait for a definite line on the steel negotia- 
tions before committing themselves. 

But investors have not waited. The belief that second- 
quarter profits were running strong, as well as expecta- 
tions of increased dividends, brought a lot of new buy- 
ing into the market and sent the Dow-Jones industrial 
index over 650. 

I'he advance was a broad one. Steel stocks were strong. 
U.S. Steel, which has been flirting with the 100 mark, 
finally appeared to have surpassed it. The auto group 
was up, particularly American Motors, which is rumored 
to be earning well in excess of $10 a share. And there 
vas a tush into issues like Outboard Marine, Polaroid, 
Brunswick-Balke, and Glen Alden. 

Investors are evidently anticipating increased dividends. 
But dividends are always slow to catch up, and it is 
questionable just how far the market can rise in the 
face of dwindling equity vields and very attractive rates 
on bonds. If investors are completely capital-gains con- 
cious, a flight from reality is possible. And this week’s 
sharp rise suggested that it was capital gains, not divi- 
dends, that investors were after. 


“Insiders” Are Heavy Sellers 
Of Stock in Their Own Companies 


U.S. executives appear to be suspicious about the 
stock market. The buving and selling transactions of 
insiders—corporate officers and directors and those hold- 
ing 10% or more of a company’s outstanding stock—show 
that over the past few months they have been heavy 
sellers of their own stocks. 

In recent months, sizable sales of stock have been 
made by company officials in American Airlines, Inc., 
Rheem Mfg. Co., Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., Lef- 
court Realty Corp., Royal McBee Corp., and ACF- 
Wrigley Stores, among others. Of course, many of these 
sales were made for personal reasons—settling estate and 
tax problems, diversification of portfolios, a need for 
ready cash. But the trend indicates a good degree of 
caution as to the high level of stock prices. 

The trend bears watching because of the past record 
of “insider” transactions. In late 1955 and early 1956, 
when stock prices were stable, corporate officers were 
stock buyers on balance. Subsequently, business boomed 
and stock prices rose. 

In early 1957, when the public avidly sought stocks, 
company officials were selling. Business later turned 
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down, and the stock market suffered a sharp break. 
During that break, corporate executives turned buyers 
again. 

In 1958, with stock prices soaring to record highs, 
many company officials treated the bull market rise with 
caution, and purchases and sales in many months were 
evenly matched. But a good number of insiders took 
advantage of the recession’s end to pick up stock options 
at below market prices. ‘These stock options now are pay- 
ing off handsomely. 


Big Italian and French Corporations 


Put Blocks of Debentures on Market 


Two big foreign corporations took advantage of an 
early summer lull in the capital market this week to 
offer substantial blocks of debentures to investors. 

Montecatini Mining & Chemical Co. Ltd., the largest 
Italian manufacturer of fertilizers and allied chemical 
products, sold $10-million of 54° sinking fund deben- 
tures ‘with a special kicker added: Purchasers of each 
$1,000 debenture are provided warrants entitling them 
to buy 202 shares of Montecatini common stock. 

On the basis of Montecatini’s present market price 


IA1 


(244), 202 shares are worth about $500. 


5), To exercise 
his warrants and get the common, the purchaser must 
surrender $500 worth of debentures, and—if the stock 
goes up—make an additional payment. But this sum 
will be limited to one-half the difference between $500 
and whatever 202 shares of Montecatini are worth when 
the warrants are exercised. If the stock does well, this 
will mean a substantial discount 

The American-Saint Gobain Corp., U.S. subsidiary 
of the big French glassmaker, announced that it will 
offer its shareholders rights to subscribe to $11.2-million 
subordinated convertible debentures and, in addition, 
544,314 shares of common stock. ‘The bulk of the 
proceeds will finance construction of Saint Gobain’s 
new U.S. plant (BW —Nov.22'58,p82) and will supple 
ment the $33-million the company already has borrowed 
from Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 


Two U.S. Companies Plan Stock Offerings 


Two important names in American business also are 
planning ‘to offer stock to the public. 

Neiman-Martus Co., Houston and Dallas specialty 
store, filed a registration statement with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission for the sale of 133,800 common 
shares. Funds from the sale of 31,200 shares will be used 
for working capital; the remaining 102,600 shares will be 
sold for present stockholders, including members of the 
Marcus family. But the Marcus interests will continue 
to hold a majority stock interest in the firm. 

The Sottile family, one of the richest but least known 
in the U.S., is rumored to be working on a stock offering 
on more than 50,000 acres of land in some of Florida’s 
best-developed counties. ‘he Sottiles, who own seven 
banks in Florida as well as large land holdings, would 
retain majority interest. 
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How to keep your head 
when all about you... 


“As recently as 1927, drivers 
who exceeded the speed limit 
in Peiping, China, were exe- 
cuted and their heads exhibited 
as a warning to others.”’ 


This fact was reported in Borg- 
Warner’s well known advertis- 
ing series—to ask Americans, 
who knew less stringent laws, 
to keep their heads—and drive 
carefully. 

It is one of hundreds of facts 
Borg-Warner hasrun in support 
of Advertising Council cam- 
paigns in the public interest. 


Not confused by facts. 


A recent independent depth 
survey, conducted to determine 
what “‘meaningful thoughts” 
readers derived from these 
spreads, showed 86‘; of all per- 
sons interviewed considered 
Borg-Warner “‘sincerely con- 
cerned with the public welfare.” 


The climate’s good. 


The survey elicited many vol- 
untary comments to confirm 
the belief that public-service 
advertising helps maintain a 
favorable climate for business. 
Some of the comments were: 
‘“‘Borg-Warner has done a lot 
for our country”; “they are 
serving mankind”’; and, ““Borg- 
Warner is tied in with the fam- 
ily and the community.” 


A billion readers. 


Each advertisement since 1952 
has carried an Advertising 
Council message. This is the 
longest, continuous magazine 
support given Council projects 
by any national advertiser. 
Totals: 216 messages and an 
estimated billion and a quarter 
readers. 





















































You, too, can benefit. 
You can better your business 
climate as Borg-Warner has. Use 
Ad Council campaign slogans 
on your point-of-sale materials, 
on your direct mail or business 
letters, in house magazines or 
annual reports. . . and in radio 
television and print advertising 


Here are current campaigns: 


Aid to Higher Education 
Better Mental Health 
Better Schools 

Crusade for Freedom* 
Forest Fire Prevention 
Red Cross* 

Register, Contribute, Vote 
Religion in American Life 
Religious Overseas Aid 
Stop Accidents 

United Nations* 

United Fund Campaigns 
U. S. Savings Bonds 


Free information, posters, repro 
duction proofs, electros for 
magazines and other advertis 
ing materials—yours for the 
asking. Send the coupon toda) 

or call the Advertising Council 
branch office nearest you. 
Branches in Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and Washington, D. C. 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC. 
25 West 45th Street sino 
New York 36, New York SS G 


Please tell me how I can © 


Se. w* 


tie in with the Council... % 
and “keep ahead”. ie gee 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY © ONE OF A SERIES 


ne Battle We’re Losing 
-And Why 





Les em selj-serving. we of McGraw-Hill, as 
publishers, have hesitated to make the jollow- 


about the Battle o} the Books.” 


He revel ( elicence has heer overcome by 
that it is greatly in the national 
re have much wider public understand- 


ture of this battle. This conviction 


hened by the fact that many. not in 


lustry, believe in the impor- 


e and, further. by the fact that 


h the United States is losing 











The United States is losing an important 
battle — a battle of knowledge and ideas, waged 
with books. [t does not have the excitement of com- 
petition in screntihe achievement. nor the urgency of 
diplomatic crisis, nor the obvious economic signifi- 
cance of a struggle for export markets. But our success 
or failure in this battle of knowledge and ideas may 
well have a decisive bearing on these more spectacular 
aspects of international rivalry. 

lhe Russians know this. About a decade ago, they 
started a program to build up their export of books, 
the most durable and penetrating way of communicat- 
ing knowledge and ideas. By 1957 the Sov iet Union 
was exporting 30 million books, one-and-a half 
times as many as the United States. Many of these 
books are printed in English, and all are in languages 
of the non-Communist world. 

In the languages of the Near East alone, the Rus- 
sians printed and distributed 413,600 books in 1957, 
as compared with 166,415 in 1956. In India, Russian 
textbooks on engineering are to be published in Eng- 
lish under a technical aid agreement signed in Moscow 


last December. 


‘‘Trade Follows The Book’’ 


Books are in the advance guard of the Soviet 
political and economic challenge to the free 
world. With books go ways of thinking about 
government, about education, about management, 
about science and technology. If these books do their 
job effectively in the training of those who will be- 
come a nation’s leaders, they will provide the basis for 
political and cultural understanding and also, in the 
future. for trade. 

lhe Russians are not the first to discover this rela- 
tionship. Britain, which lives by trade, has tradition- 
ally exported more of its book production than any 
other nation. Today it exports one book in every two 
produced. The British have a favorite dictum: “Trade 
follows the hook.” They have proved its accuracy, Now 
the Russians are trying to make this same principle 
serve their purposes. 

Where does the United States stand in this « ompeti- 
tion for men’s minds? In number of books, it trails far 
behind the Soviet Union — exporting roughly 20 mil- 
lion books, against the Russians’ 30 million. As a pro- 
portion of our total output of books, our exports 


amount to only 10% — against Britain’s 50%. 


The Russians’ Advantage 


U.S. book exports have grown in the years since 
World War II, from approximately $11,000,000 in 
1946 to $35,000,000 in 1958 (both figures excluding 
Canada). But in expanding book exports, the Amer- 
ican publishing industry faces two major obstacles: 

(1) The comparatively high cost of produc- 
ing a book in the United States, which puts its price 
well beyond the reach of many students, teachers and 
businessmen in other countries; and 

(2) The shortage of dollar exchange in many 
countries, which means that importers can pay for 
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books only in currencies that are of little use to Amer- 
ican publishers. 

The Russians have neither of these problems. Soviet 
publishing is state-subsidized, and exported books are 
sold for nominal sums paid in the currencies of the 
importers. As these books serve the political and 
economic purposes of the Soviet Union, they are 
cheerfully sold on giveaway terms. 

The American publishing industry, on its 
own, is making vigorous efforts to increase the 
distribution of American books in other coun- 
tries. Leading U.S. publishers and their agents have 
offices and salesmen in the major countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Several publishers have 
begun to reprint textbooks in Asia at one-half to one- 
third of their U.S. costs, thus making them available to 
the students in Asian countries at prices they can more 
nearly afford. And the American paperback has be- 
come a symbol of low cost in popular books, But 
neither of these devices is practicable for serious cul- 
tural, technical, scientific. educational and professional 
books, which require durable, hard-bound and neces- 
sarily expensive editions. Despite their great impor- 
tance to those who need these books. the demand for 
them is simply not large enough to warrant low-cost 
publishing methods. 

Government agencies also have increased the avail- 
ability of American books. The United States Informa- 
tion Agency and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration have placed American books in libraries 
overseas, donated them to educational institutions and 
presented them to key individuals in the industries and 
governments of the developing countries of the world. 


But these programs are small in relation to the need, 


A Modest Program 


An unusual and little-publicized Government 
program has helped American publishers over- 
come the other major obstacle to the export of 
books — the shortage of dollar exchange. This is 
the Informational Media Guaranty (IMG) program, 
administered by the United States Information Agen- 
cy. It enables publishers of books judged to be worthy 
of the American Way of life to sell their books, for 
local currency. in countries such as the Philippines, 
Formosa, Vietnam, Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, Tur- 
key. Israel. Poland, Yugoslavia. Spain and Chile, 
which would otherwise be unable to buy these books 
because of their shortage of U.S. dollar exchange. 

The IMG program is not a giveaway. Publishers 
have to sell their books, and customers overseas have 
to want them enough to buy them at full prices. IMG 
merely guarantees that the exporting publisher receives 
in dollars the payments he collects from his customers 
in their currency. The program costs very little in 


terms of our total foreign aid program, or in terms of 
what it accomplishes. In ten years it has made possible 
the sale of $150 million worth of books, magazines and 
films to countries of key economic and strategic im- 
portance at a cost of only $10 million. 

The IMG functions through a revolving fund. For- 
eign currencies are exchanged for dollars, and the 
foreign currencies in turn are resold to replenish the 
supply of dollars. The net cost is the small but un- 
avoidable loss on resale of these foreign currencies. 
Over the ten years of this program, the IMG revolving 
fund kas shrunk from its original $28 million to $18 
million, S10 million of which is in unconverted for- 
elgn currencies. 

If this modest but vitally important program 
is to be continued, Congress must appropriate 
the money necessary to rebuild the revolving 
fund. This would ensure that any country approved 
by the State Department and willing to sign an agree- 
ment to buy American books, at their full price, with 
its own currency. could do so, Last August, Congress 
reduced a requested appropriation for this purpose 
from $7 million to $2'2 million. To continue even at 
its present reduced level, an appropriation of $3! 2 
million is needed. To realize the full potential of IMG, 
the revolving fund must be restored to its original level 

If the IMG program is not continued, with adequate 
financial support, some countries whose friendship 
and understanding we seek today and with whom we 
hope to build a trading partnership in the future will 
have to reduce their purchases of American books to a 
trickle. These are countries where school teachers 
college professors, students, engineers. doctors and 
businessmen need and want to buy American books. 
The loss will be not only theirs, but ours as well, For it 
will deprive the U.S. of one of its most effective. and 
least costly, means of communicating knowledge and 


ideas and understanding of the American way of life 





This message is presented by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company to help increase public 
knowledge and understanding of an important 
national problem. Permission is freely extended 
to newspapers, groups or individuals to quote 


or reprint all or parts oj the text. 


PRESIDENT 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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The rivals are related. In one of America’s most competitive 


industries, Burlington itself is Burlington’s best competitor. 31 independent divisions are the 
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reasons. Many of them produce similar products . . . fabrics for apparel, for home 
furnishings, for industrial uses. They sometimes compete for the same sale. 

As acknowledged leaders in their respective specialties, each offers the advantages of 

an independent enterprise. Collectively, they benefit from economical central services—finance 


fi credit, purchasing, research. This practice has woven an organization capable of furnishing 
virtually every textile need to more than 40,000 fabric users in 50 basic markets. 

Other threads strengthen the weave. Diversification. Quality control. Pace-setting 

research. Burlington weaves a philosophy of progress . . . and competition gives it vigor. 


Burlington INDUSTRIES, INC. hee 


\ 
wen into the f America ve 
the worild’'s targest, most diversified manufacturer of textiles. with 
55.000 employees in 112 plants located in 83 U.S. communities and 4 foreign countries. Executive Offices: Greensboro. N.C 
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Over-all, there’s a seller’s market in luxury homes. 


If you’ll be shopping this summer for a new house in the $40,000-to- 
$100,000 range, that’s how you’ll likely find the situation. Demand is heavy 
in most cities, with prices up 2% to 5% over last year. Only exceptions are 
a few areas where special local conditions have softened the market. 


Aside from rising prices, two other trends are apparent: 


* Moneyed people are buying smaller properties (less land and far more 
compact houses) than in former years. The big “estate” has about seen its 
day; this holds true even in the old-line posh neighborhoods. 


* “Traditional” architecture still has much wider acceptance than “con- 
temporary” design among large home buyers—and severe forms of “mod- 
ern” have been sharply rejected by all but a splinter of youthful enthusiasts. 


Prices, of course, can’t be pinned down too closely, but on a regional 
basis, the market in expensive residential real estate shapes this way: 


New York area. New homes are 3% to 5% higher than last year in 
the $40,000-to-$100,000 range; outlook is for an added 3% to 4% rise by 
the end of 1959. Demand in the Connecticut commuting area is the heaviest 
in years. Older houses are selling at about year-ago prices. 


Boston area. New homes are up about 3% in the past year, with 
those over $60,000 selling on a highly selective basis; a further small rise 
expected this year. Older houses are up slightly over 1958. 


Washington, D. C., area. Old and new houses have held steady lately, 
despite firm demand. New $30,000-to-$60,000 construction moves very fast. 
Consensus is that prices will stay level for the rest of 1959. 


Atlanta area. Prices on new homes are 2% to 4% over last year; some 
dealers think they might slip a bit in the next 12 months. Older houses 
command no more than a year ago, sometimes slightly less. 


Pittsburgh area. New houses are up about 2% over 1958; prospect 
is there’ll be no real boost in 1959, unless steel prices go up. Large older 
houses are selling at year-ago levels. 


Chicago area. Prices have held fairly steady for the past year, but 
the outlook is for some fairly sharp increases in coming months. Older 
houses sell readily, except three-story houses with servants’ floor. 


Housten area. Prices have been soft, with demand slack for $40,000- 
plus properties; outlook is for a modest pickup in prices late in 1959. 


San Francisco area. New $30,000-to-$60,000 homes are up an esti- 
mated 4% to 7% over last year; above $60,000, prices have varied greatly. 
Outlook is uncertain. Older homes in good locations have been going up 
in value a good 10% a year. 


Los Angeles area. New houses are 6% to 10% over a year ago, with 
an added 5% to 7% boost predicted for the next 12 months. There are good 
buys in older houses, some around $60,000. 


Style, of course, varies a lot. But one trend is unmistakable, especially 
in the East, South, and Midwest: a strong continued preference among 
upper-bracket buyers for historical design—New England colonial, South- 
ern colonial, Georgian, French provincial. This is in line with style trends 
in the mass market, $20,000-to-$30,000 range (BW—May23’59,p76). 


Buyers, it seems, are demanding that their electronically equipped homes 
be softened by traditional atmosphere. True, conservative contemporary has 
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a following, particularly in the West. But in most areas, contemporary styles 
run a poor second to the traditionals. 


As for the severe moderns, they do have a vocal, enthusiastic audience 
but one that is quite limited, according to real estate men. This poor showing, 
say the experts, is because the moderns (1) need unique terrain for full 
effectiveness, (2) wear poorly on the emotions of many people, (3) cost 10% 
to 30% more per square foot, and (4) often look shoddy after a few seasons 
unless given constant care. (This, of course, means low resale value.) 


End of an era. The passing of the large “estate,”’ incidentally, isn’t 
attributed primarily to high cost. More often than not, the experts say, this 
is a question of land shortage, servant shortage, smaller family units, and 
greatly increased travel. 


Polio vaccine in the form of a one-dose, candy-coated pill or cherry- 
flavored sirup may be months—even years off. While successes with the 
live oral vaccine in foreign countries were hailed at a recent international 
conference, the method’s safety has not yet been established to the satis- 
faction of the U.S. Public Health Service. Next week, the National Founda- 
tion’s medical advisory committee meets to consider the “whole question.” 


Meanwhile, the Foundation reemphasizes this advice: Get the present 
three-inoculation protection offered by Salk vaccine (a dead virus form) or 
ask your physician about a booster shot (BW—Apr.25’59,p162). The Founda- 
tion backs the newly revised PHS recommendation of a fourth shot as rou 
tine for babies and as a booster ‘‘as needed” for all persons under 40. Prior 
to this, three shots were the rule. 


Forecast: Passage this year of the Simpson-Keogh bill, granting tax relief 
to self-employed who establish their own retirement programs (BW—Feb. 
21’59,p118), is still up in the air—and highly doubtful, according to late 
Washington reports. 


Recorded discussions: Political science, history, sociology and anthro- 
pology, philosophy, and letters are the subjects of a new series of recordings 
(Time for Ideas) by several noted intellectuals, including Samuel E. Morison 
of Harvard, Charles Frankel of Columbia, and C. Northcote Parkinson of the 
University of Malaya. 


Each series on one subject consists of 10 records or 10 tapes, playing time 
50 min. each. Write to Academic Recording Institute, 18 East 50th St., New 
York 22; $50 per series. 


Water sports: For boating and water-skiing, there’s a new line of U.S. 
Coast Guard-approved equipment called Airubber Sportgear, including kapok 
life preservers, buoyant vests, boat cushions, water skis, and ski belts (New 
York Rubber Corp.). . . . Also for a safe dunking, there’s now a “Floater 
Shirt” that looks like conventional sports attire until inflated by gas when it 
touches water (Hudson Mfg. Co., Jacksonville, Fla., $7.95 to $9.95). . . . The re- 
luctant “fisherwoman” in your life may be encouraged to accompany you on a 
fishing trip by the gift of a new spincasting reel. Garcia Corp.’s ABU-MATIC 
40 reportedly can be stopped with a finger’s touch, and its automatic drag 
should eliminate broken lines and lost fish ($22.50). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 4, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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The only submarine unloading point for oil tankers on the 
East Coast is at the Northville Dock Corp., Long Island, N.Y 

The operators say that submarine unloading would be 
impossible without hose of this character. Foreign and 
domestic tankers use this undersea hose (7100 feet offshore) 
as a hook-up to pipelines discharging heavy and light fuel 
oil directly into storage tanks on shore. Expensive dock and 
wharfage facilities are eliminated. The tankers are moored 
at sea. 

The U.S. Amazon® Hose H2323 in use here resists the 
corrosive action of salt water and the turbulent action of 
swift tides. Its lightness and flexibility enable crew mem- 
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Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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DIAGRAM IN SCALE SHOWS COMPLETE 
MOORING OF TANKER WHEN DISCHARGING OIL 






From tanker to shore...the hook-up is U.S. Amazon Hose 


bers to make it fast to the deck headers in record time 
Also it curves easily from the water to the deck. There is 


never any sharp bend to impede flow. 


Similar installations for other oil companies are located 
at world-wide points, proving the soundness of the con- 
struction features and the over-all quality of U. S. Amazon 
Hose. 


When you think of rubber, think of your “U.S.” Distributor. 
He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 
delivery and quality industrial rubber products, 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 





In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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MARINE PLAZA Hmm Hn 





Pres. E. G. Fitch of Milwaukee’s third largest bank wants to build this modern Marine Plaza . 


Top Banks Battle Over Rebuilding 


Assessment “freeze,” amounting to 75% forgiveness of 
property tax, is nub of fight over Marine National Exchange 


Bank’s downtown building project. 


First Wisconsin National 


Bank opposes it as tax subsidy to one competitor over another. 


Visitors to Milwaukee sometimes 
liken it to pre-World War II European 
cities and enthuse over the old-world 
harm of the squat, ornate, late 19th 
Century buildings dotting its down- 
town 

But old-world charm is no antidote 
for the disease of downtown decay that 
has overtaken Milwaukee along with 
many another U.S. city; a closer look 
reveals many unwashed, empty windows 
under the falcons and other gimcracks 
of the gingerbread era in architec- 
ture 

lor more than 20 vears Milwaukee, 
finding a sort of security in this linger- 
ing quaintness, has goue placidly along 
without a single new downtown office 
building. ‘The only visible modernity in 
the area is in store fronts face-lifted at 
street level 

Now a proposal to rebuild two down- 
town blocks (pictures, above), putting 
a 28-story, ofice building on one of 
them, has disrupted this placidity, split 
business leaders and owners and mana- 
gers of downtown real estate, and 
drawn in the fray the mayor and com- 
mon council, labor groups, and the 
press. 
¢ Showdown—Next week the proposal 
—made by the Marine National Ex- 
change Bank—is scheduled to come up 
in Milwaukee’s common council for a 
decision. Though the project—known 
as Marine Plaza—is private, involving 
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neither city, state, nor federal money, 
the council’s O.K. is a prerequisite. 

That's because the sponsors are asking 
for an ‘‘assessment freeze’”” under a 1943 
Wisconsin state law designed to draw 
private capital into urban redevelopment 

and that, in fact, is what all the 
shooting is about. The First Wisconsin 
National Bank—biggest in the state, 
and leader of the opposition to the 
Marine National proposal—assails it as 
a “tax subsidy awarded to one 
business enterprise over its competi- 
tors." Ranged behind first Wisconsin 
is the Uihlein family, owners of Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 

The council’s final decision, which 
may not come for a month or two, 
will be an important step in the city’s 
eventual rejuvenation, or its continued 
vegetation. 

Previous efforts to infuse new life 
into Milwaukee’s downtown area have 
never quite got out of a bog of gov- 
ernmental inertia, legal red tape, and 
civic conservatism. Like other cities 
hampered by similar obstacles, Mil- 
waukee has watched its central business 
district steadily lose ground to suburbia 
and to neighborhood commercial cen- 
ters. 

Now Milwaukee has run head on 
into another of the hurdles that has 
sometimes blocked urban redevelop- 
ment elsewhere—competition between 
businesses that could benefit from a 


redevelopment and those that would 
stand to lose 

¢ Project—The Marine National pro 
poses to build a 28-story office building 
and five-story bank building on the 
block where its present home is lo 
cated, and a 500-car parking garagc 
on the block to the south, 
a proposed new expressway. A moving 
sidewalk over East Michigan Street 
would connect the two blocks. ‘Total 
cost of land and buildings would run 
about $15-million. 

Conceived by architects Victor Gruen 
and Robert Rasche, the plans also call 
for a landscaped plaza, with sculptured 
fountain, and a pedestrian walk along 
the Milwaukee River. Eliot G. Fitch, 
Marine National president, heads the 
Wisconsin-Clybourn Redevelopment 
Corp., formed to carry out the plan. 

The bank plunged into the project 

after a studv made for it by the Real 
Estate Research Corp. of Chicago indi- 
cated that modern, air-conditioned of- 
fice space and adequate parking could 
reverse Milwaukee’s decentralizing 
trend and restore the fading glories 
of downtown. 
e Freeze—Announcement of the Ma- 
rine Plaza project last November drew 
cheers from Mavor Frank P. Zeidler, 
city planning officials, and the general 
public. The city’s Board of Public Land 
Commissioners cleared the way early 
this year by giving its O.K. and recom- 
mending an assessment freeze for some- 
where between eight and 15 years, the 
exact period to be decided by the 
council. 

Sponsors have made it plain that they 
will not go ahead without such a 
“freeze” (the Marine National has indi 
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cated willingness to forego a freeze on 
the five-story bank building, but the 
city attorney says the properties can’t 
be split). What the freeze means, in 
effect, is that the property will continue 
to be taxed, for the period specified, on 
the basis of its present assessed valua- 
tion. 

Properties in the two blocks are now 
assessed at $1.68-million, vield $99,508 
at current tax rates. When rebuilt, the 
new properties would, except for the 
freeze, have an estimated assessed valua- 
tion of $6.58-million and would vield 
$390,535 taxes at current rates. But 
during the freeze period the owners 
would be “forgiven” 75% of this sum 
by continuing to pay only the $99,508 
tax based on present valuation. (This 
would increase proportionately if city- 
wide assessed valuations should be 
raised above the current rate of 53.7% 
of estimated market value, or if tax 
rates should rise.) 
¢ Standstill—-Only one previous at- 
tempt has been made in Milwaukee to 
use the 1943 assessment freeze law; 
this housing project ran into stiff oppo- 
sition from various aldermen and never 
even reached a council vote. The coun- 
cil, a body of 20 elected on a nonparti- 
san basis, dominates city government. 

Moves to rebuild with federal aid 
under the federal urban renewal pro- 
gram have foundered in the same bog 
of council inaction. Until last year, such 
moves had the additional hurdle of a 
quixotic provision in state law that pre- 
vented the establishment of develop- 
ment authorities with powers of emi- 
nent domain. 

So downtown Milwaukee has con- 
tinued to rest its case on the ornate 
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but outmoded structures that have 
come to signify strength and a kind of 
perpetuity to many Milwaukeeans. The 
result is a 7% over-all vacancy rate 
downtown, while two modern buildings 
built about 20 blocks away in 1956 and 
1957 are fully occupied. 

¢ Bank vs. Bank—But not all down- 


» +. on these two aging downtown blocks. He’s opposed by Pres. W. G. Brumder of city’s top bank. 


town has vacant space. The First W 
consin Bank Building, with 240,000 s 
ft. of rentable space at $3.30 per sq 
ft.—_now given top ranking downtown 
is fully occupied. The Marine Plaza 
tower office building would add 350, 
rentable sq. ft., at an average $5.50 


the 2.5-million in the downtown 








Water Street Rough and Tumble 


BATTLE CARTOON in Milwaukee Journal depicts course of bank fight over 
Marine Plaza, with bank president Fitch firing a salvo at Erwin Uihlein, patriarch 
of the Uihlein family, owners of Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., backing the opposition. 
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Healthy 
circulation system 
for man-made 


There’s quite a healthy ...and complex ... system of 
arteries under the skin of an aircraft or a missile. Metal tubing 
carries fuel to engines... carries orders from instruments 
to control mechanisms... and carries changes in 
conditions back to instruments as hydraulic or pneumatic 
pressure variations. 


The miles of this hydraulic and pneumatic tubing hidden 
under the skin are linked together by highly precise fittings. 
The Tapco Group manufactures “FLopar” Fittings to 
highest standards of precision. They are leakproofed, are 
easy to install originally, with assured-performance re-use. 


If your project, system, or subsystem uses tubing and you 
want highest quality fittings from “%” to 2” diameter 
in either self-flaring, flareless, or flared types, write 
for literature on FLopar Fittings to Dept. BY-1759, 
207 Hindry Avenue, Inglewood 1, California. 





TAPCO GROUP 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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and the two new buildings nearby. 

The First Wisconsin’s initial broad 
side against Marine National's proposal 
—fired at a public hearing shortly after 
the plan got the land commissioners’ 
O.K.—came as something of a surprise. 
But it was soon apparent that it was 
a battle to the finish—and that it went 
even deeper than a fight between Mil- 
waukee’s biggest bank (the First Ws- 
consin, ranking at yearend 34th in the 
U.S.) and its third in size (the Marine 
National) 

Ihe conflict also stirred the Uihlein 
family out of its customary avoidance 
of the public eye. The family has siz 
able downtown property holdings and 
has a substantial interest in Wisconsin 
Bankshares Corp.—holding company 
that owns the First Wisconsin National 
Bank and has controlling interests in 
five other Wisconsin banks and a trust 
company. The battle waxed so hot that 
the family patriarch, Pres. Erwin ¢ 
Vihlein of Schlitz, resorted to one of his 
rare public utterances to reply to a direct 
ittack on the family 

But First Wisconsin itself led the as- 
sault on the Marine plan. Its chairman 
and president, William G. Brumder, 
called the Marine Plaza an “illusory 


scheme,” said it might well saturate o1 
cven exceed the city’s office needs for 
1 long tin Marine National's Pres 
Fitch retorted that “one such project 
will show that downtown can be rr 
created with private funds 


Ihe battle has strong fiscal overtones, 


involving the issue of branch banking 
A 1947 state law forbidding banks to 
set up new branches has long rankled 
itch. He and Chmn. A. S. Puelicher 
of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank—which 
stands in the middle both in size and in 
the building battle—have labored un 
successfully to change it. ‘The Marshafi 
& Ilslev has one branch, the Marine 
National one—but the First Wisconsin 
has 12, dating from the 1930s. ‘To cir- 
cumvent the branch ban, Fitch last veat 
formed a holding company that has 
picked up three banks in the Milwaukee 
metropolitan area 

¢ Counter-Move—Whatever happens 
to the Marine project, it appears to have 
started Milwaukee on a new course. 
The First Wisconsin was instrumental 
in the formation of a five-man com- 
mittee of top Milwaukee businessmen, 
headed by Chmn. Edmund Fitzgerald 
of Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., to spur community cooperation in 
urban renewal, private downtown im- 
provements, and metropolitan trans- 
portation. 

First Wisconsin’s Brumder also tried 
to get Marine National to drop its re- 
quest for an assessment freeze, and 
stick to rebuilding its own block “within 
its own capacity.” Marine National 
turned this down, but pledged coopera- 
tion with the Fitzgerald group. eno 
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THE TREND 





The End of Perpetual Escalation 


Regardless of the terms of the final settlement, 
the current steel negotiations (page 13) in a real 
sense mark the end of an era. That era may go 
down as the period of escalation for all. The great 
economic forces in society—the labor unions, the 
business corporations, the farmers, and the govern- 
ment itself—rode upward to ever higher money in- 
comes by means of almost automatic increases in 
prices and wages, each new rise developing out of 
the preceding one. The inevitable result was steady 
inflation. 

Now the steel companies have served notice on 
their workers that the escalator has stopped run- 
ning. In taking that stand, the steel industry 
appears to have the backing of its customers who 
have let the steel companies know that they are 
prepared to face the consequences of a long inter- 
ruption in production rather than see another infla- 
tionary wage settlement. Indeed, that broad busi- 
ness support for steel’s stand is the outstanding 
evidence that we have in fact reached the end of 
an era. 

But why—after the years of fun for all, years of 
high employment and economic growth—need the 
eraend? Was any one really hurt—since there was 
formal or informal escalation for all: escalated wage 
boosts for labor, escalated price boosts for agri- 
culture and business, escalated tax revenues for 
government, even escalated pensions for the Social 
Security beneficiaries? Why not let the happy 
whirl go on? 

Basically for two reasons, which are painfully be- 
ing driven home to business, to government, even 
to the workers: 

* Because there’s growing evidence that the U. S. 
is in danger of becoming a relatively high-cost, inef- 
ficient producer—and this can mean continuing loss 
of markets at home and abroad to more efficient 
foreign producers. 

¢ Because spreading knowledge of the effects of 
inflation on savings is making it increasingly tough 
to manage our public debt without causing further 
inflation and dangerously feeding the speculative 
fervor of the people. 

Recognition that the inflationary game is played 
out has not come peculiarly to the U.S. You see 
the same trend in the major European countries. 
In Britain, for instance, the turning point came in 
the spring of 1958, when the London bus strike 
marked the halt of excessive wage settlements in 
other industries. In France, the turning point came 
last winter with government acceptance of the Rueff 
Committee Report, and the measures that followed 
to clean wage-price escalation out of the French 
economy. At the same time, in both countries, this 
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tougher line on wages was accompanied by tighter 
monetary controls and fiscal restraint. 

In all the Western nations, an era that began in 
depression and swept through war and postwar re- 
construction is ending—because the inflationary 
game has become self-defeating for each nation. The 
steel settlement, and the determined employer re- 
sistance that is leading up to it, promise to mark 
the turning point in this country. The symbolic 
importance of that settlement will very likely go 
beyond its own very important direct effect on the 
U.S. economy. 


Brake on Competition 


Congress is once again seriously considering spe- 
cial interest legislation that would have the effect 
of limiting competition—with the consumer, as 
usual, the victim. 

Auto dealers, a particularly influential group in 
Washington who have already shoved through spe- 
cial protection bills twice in the last few years, 
now want another law. This time they are asking 
Congress specifically to permit manufacturers to 
allocate sales territories and, by some sort of finan- 
cial pay-off, discourage dealers from selling outside 
their allotted area—territorial security, it’s called 
(BW—Jan.18°58,p75). 

Both the Justice Dept. and the Federal Trade 
Commission sensibly oppose the legislation as coun- 
ter to this country’s basic antitrust philosophy. As 
the new FTC chairman commented, consumers 
would become “the economic captives of the dealer 
or dealers to whom they were allocated.” 

Such price maintenance legislation is not only 
bad for the auto industry, one of whose problems is 
a price structure that is already high enough, but 
it is also bad economic precedent. Territorial se- 
curity, as a clause in dealer contracts, was thrown 
out in 1949 and this is certainly not the time to 
revive it. 


Last Laugh 


The natives of New Guinea, we are distressed to 
learn, are suffering from a mysterious disease that 
afflicts the central nervous system and causes the 
victim literally to die laughing. 

We wish every success to the team of five Aus- 
tralian doctors and an American neurologist who 
are now studying this disease. We wonder, though, 
if they will not decide in the end that it is a 
perfectly natural reaction on the part of a Stone 
Age people getting its first look at the white man’s 
20th Century civilization. 
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. the tools of the designer and engineer, blueprints 
that shape ideas into giant steel mills, raw materials 
and the finished product. These elements here dram 
atize America’s ever-growing steel industry — one 


‘ NGREDI EN | S, UE&C has long served on projects of the widest scope 


Time and again we have had the opportunity to 

demonstrate the time and cost-saving advantages 
OF STEEL assured through the smooth coordination of engineer 

ing dcsign, purchasing, expediting and construction 
And the number of new assignments we receive from 
clients previously served are proof of the confidence 
placed in us. You, too, can benefit from our back 
ground of 75 years’ experience as designers, constru¢ 
tion engineers, and engineering consultants. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc. ¢ U.E.&C. (Canada) Ltd. * New York PHILADELPHIA ¢ Chicago 
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Typing Accounting 


Machines pay for 


themselves every twelve months at PHILLIPS-VAN HEUSEN 


One of the modern shirt-making greats, 
Phillips-Van Heusen Corporation has 
a century-long record studded with ad- 
vances in the styling, quality and dura- 


bility of men’s shirts. 


Progressive in its products, progressive 
in its management, too, Phillips-Van 
Heusen mechanizes its big payroll job 
with Burroughs Typing Sensimatic Ac- 
counting Machines. 


Says Phillips-Van Heusen President 


Burroughs 


Seymour J. Phillips Through — the 
savings they make in our payroll oper- 
ation, our Burroughs Typing Account- 
ing Machines pay for themselves ever) 
twelve months. However, cost savings 
are only part of the story, for we are 
very pleased with the uniformity, neat- 
ness and general efficiency that this ad- 
vanced descriptive accounting equip- 
ment has brought to our operation.” 


Whether your firm is large or small 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS 


whether your problem child is descrip- 
tive Or numerical accounting or other 
data there is a proved 
ranging from ad- 
machines to giant- 


computer sy stems. 


processing 
Burroughs answer 
vanced accounting 


capacity electronic 


Call our nearby branch office and have 
a Burroughs systems counselor dem- 
onstrate the answer to your problem. 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


TM’s 


Burroughs and Sensimatic 


Corporation 
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s nda pr essing systems 

















